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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION: ITS 
PRESENT STATUS? 
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When we consider our educational position, we teachers of 
English composition are in a fair way to become conceited. In 
view of certain features of our daily experience the danger of becom- 
ing conceited may not seem imminent. But the outstanding 
feature of our position among pedagogues surely spells danger in 
that very direction. The practically universal assumption that 
our work is educationally indispensable is truly ominous. Not 
many decades ago any extensive training in the use of the ver- 
nacular was regarded as superfluous. Study foreign languages, 
yes; but English? Why, what then was the advantage of being 
born among English-speaking people? Speak or write English? 
Of course, if you are an Englishman or an American, and are 
neither deaf and dumb nor incorrigibly illiterate and imbecile! 
Then came the days when some work of this sort did get sandwiched 
into college electives and secondary-school curricula; and at once 
our predecessors in this profession were ridiculed for applying to 
literature what now we call eugenics, and attempting to make 
poets and other men of letters instead of leaving to natural selection 
and unmerciful fate the few who happened to be bred. Revivals 
or echoes of that ridicule still occur. But such ridicule is now both 

* Read before the Department of English of the Maine Teachers’ Association, 
October, 1916. 
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momentary and provincial. In general, it is assumed that work in 
English composition is valuable and, indeed, indispensable for every 
pupil and student, whether he is to work with his hands or with his 
head, whether he is preparing to shoulder great responsibilities or, 
like the pampered heiress and the imprisoned lifer, he may be 
expected to shoulder no responsibilities whatever. 

Now there is danger for us poor miserable sinners, teachers of 
English composition, in this condition of affairs. It will not be 
wholesome for us to realize suddenly some morning that we are 
the “‘Great Educators,” that the educational world, technical and 
academic, cultural and practical, revolves about a fixed and 
imperturbable center where we sit correcting daily themes or 
listening to oral compositions. Our friends the teachers of dead 
languages did not escape infection by conceit germs when they dur- 
ing several centuries occupied the seats of the educational mighty. 
As a group they, I have no doubt, were as well-intentioned, as 
level-headed, and as intelligent as we. May we not profit by their 
example? Are there not preventive measures which we may 
institute, inoculations to be made, or hygienic precautions to be 
taken which will serve to lower our percentage of fatal attacks? 
I must confess that this group of possible cases looks extraordi- 
narily healthy and free from conceit, but like a true vender I must 
offer my nostrum nevertheless. 

A consideration which will effectively nip any budding conceit 
is the very general unpopularity of English composition among 
students. A witty satire by one of my students begins: ‘The 
theme is a form of thought-expression invented by the devil.” 
‘The most pernicious form of theme,” it says further, “‘is the daily 
theme.”’ There is not a high-school assembly nor a college rally 
in the country, I suppose, which would not enjoy and applaud this 
expression. One section of any such gathering would perhaps fail 
to recognize it as a satire. Another student submits the following 
quatrains, with apologies to Robert Louis Stevenson: 


I used to say, “I’m overworked,” 
And now I know it’s true; 
’Cause every time I turn around 
I’ve got a theme to do. 
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I’ve never seen a place called hell, 
I never hope to see one; 

But if they make damned souls write themes, 
I’m sure there need not be one. 


If there’s work up there in heaven— 
And there must be some, it would seem— 
I pray that the saint who portions it out 
Has never heard of a theme. 


Of course, if the unpopularity of theme writing always found 
expression as happily as this, no one would regard the unpopularity 
as very real or very serious. You and I know that it is both real 
and serious. 

The chief ingredient, however, of the corrective dose which 
some of us may soon be needing is, I think, the very moderate 
effectiveness of what we are doing in English composition. Few 
branches of educative work are attacked more frequently or more 
bitterly on the score of inefficiency. As a teacher of secondary- 
school English I was always painfully conscious of its shortcom- 
ings; I fancy that all conscientious secondary-school teachers are 
quite as conscious of them as I was. I have observed that my 
associates in college teaching discharge quite effectively from year 
to year whatever responsibility rests upon them to be your mentors 
in this connection. I also observe, however, that the results of 
English composition work in colleges are likewise far from satisfac- 
tory. Only the totally uninitiated any longer suppose that the 
conversation and the personal or business correspondence of college 
students is either precise or elegant. At Harvard College, where, I 
believe, courses in English composition were first instituted and 
where able teachers have all along been organizing and conducting 
work in composition, a committee of the faculty is operating under 
a vote of the Board of Overseers, a vote which states that students 
“fail to write correct, coherent, and idiomatic English” and 
demands the formulation of some plan “for bettering the written 
and spoken English of Harvard students.” If other institutions in 
Maine and elsewhere are not confessing to themselves a similar 
condition, who shall say that it is not because they are in that 
respect far in the rear of Harvard ? 
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A striking confirmation of this came to me the other day in an 
altogether unexpected form. I received from a certain weekly 
periodical a circular letter urging upon me the value of the weekly 
as a textbook in English composition work; on the back of the 
blank order sheet which accompanied the letter was a series of those 
recommendations which make one wonder if publishers have 
inherited the good will and fixtures of defunct patent-medicine 
firms. I glanced at the testimonials—the publishers knew I would 
—just as I sometimes glance at patent-medicine testimonials. 
They were arranged in two columns—what professors said and 
what students said concerning this particular use of the weekly. 
The extracts in the professors’ column did not detain me long; they 
seemed to be thoughtful, well-expressed, altogether decently pro- 
fessorial in every instance. But the other column! The heading 
at once appeared absolutely superfluous; you could not have failed 
to recognize them, seldom more than a sentence long as they were, 
as the expressions of students. It was not that they lacked sub- 
stance, that any writer had really nothing to say; if these fellows 
had resorted to cant, hackneyed, or colorless approval merely, I 
should have been neither surprised nor particularly depressed. 
What pierced me through as a co-worker of the instructors of these 
enthusiastic youths was the crudity of their expression, their 
appalling awkwardness in using this tool of expression which no 
student can avoid practice in using and which each has such strong 
reasons for wanting to use well. Presumably these students had 
every intention of writing their best in these letters to the editors; 
presumably each had consciously or unconsciously used the paper 
as a model—and the paper itself was above reproach. But, you 
say, they were only students. How expressive that comment! 
We cannot take pride or even comfort in our position as teachers of 
a subject recognized everywhere as indispensable until our students 
write “correct, coherent, and idiomatic English.” 

Owing, then, to the prevalent distaste for our subject and the 
unsatisfactoriness of our products, we English teachers are not 
likely soon to become unduly aware of our exalted educational 
position. Looking at the matter from this point of view, we are 
oppressed, on the contrary, by the responsibilities which rest upon 
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us and by the need of discharging these responsibilities more 
creditably. 

What is the explanation of the very limited achievement which 
during many years of effort and accumulated experience we have 
attained? And what are we going to do about it? Explanations 
having to do with other people and things, with forces outside of 
ourselves, we could adduce in plenty. Let us see what there is 
within our professional circle, our own individual minds. 

The great central span with which engineers were attempting 
to complete a massive bridge across the St. Lawrence River at 
Quebec recently collapsed or broke loose and went to the bottom 
of the river. The river did not rise up in any chaotic or titanic 
fashion and intercept the work of man above it; there were no 
defects in the steel of which the span was made. The engineers 
themselves were to blame; they had miscaiculated. They had 
thought it comparatively easy to span the river; they had not 
sized up their job. 

Is it possible that we have not sized up our job? Do we recog- 
nize that it is not comparatively easy? Have we analyzed it fitly, 
organized it intelligently, and provided ourselves with the neces- 
sary means of performing it? The attitude of principals and others 
is often disconcerting here. For teaching mathematics or domestic 
science a teacher is seldom engaged unless he or she is recognizably 
proficient in mathematics or in domestic science. But I have 
observed more than one man of good appearance, behavior, and 
character engaged confidently to teach English composition upon 
no recommendation for that work except that he had committed 
no egregious error in the conversations or the correspondence 
which had preceded his appointment. This is as if one should 
engage a bookkeeper or sales manager immediately upon ascertain- 
ing that in a few instances he had made change accurately. 

Again, if branches have to be adjusted to each other a little in 
the school, as must inevitably be the case very often, a teacher 
proficient in manual training or in physics is appointed and expected 
to help out with the English composition classes; never, to the 
best of my knowledge, is a teacher proficient in English composition 
selected and expected to “help out”’ by teaching manual training 
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or physics. To solve problems of adjustment always or usually in 
that way is, I submit, to size up our job as a comparatively easy 
thing—to size it up incorrectly. 

But superintenients and principals merely share this attitude 
with us teachers of English composition; they do not monopolize it. 
Look within fora moment. If you are a poor mathematician, you 
feel no particular shame in confessing the fact, and you would 
probably refuse to fill a position where the teaching of mathematics 
was required of you—refuse on the ground of your inability to 
teach it properly. But would you not be ashamed to confess that 
you were incapable of filling any English position that is at all likely 
to be offered to you? You might refuse the offer on the ground 
that you hated the drudgery of reading themes, but would you do 
so on the ground of inability to teach the subject ? 

Does such a condition promote real achievement? I believe 
that until our job looks bigger to those interested in our work, and 
most of all to ourselves, the span we are endeavoring to erect will 
daily demonstrate anew the laws of spiritual and intellectual 
physics and tumble from the piers and pulleys which we have 
erected. 

There is additional evidence that we have failed to realize the 
extent of our task. Until quite recently we have gone about it 
rather blindly. We have assumed that pegging away at it is all 
that is required. Any arrangement of our task into subdivisions 
to be dealt with in successive years of school and college instruction 
has been individual—probably, therefore, unscientific and unped- 
agogical—and, as a consequence, not even consistently followed. 
We have hitherto been inclined to insist upon the writing of cogent, 
interesting, rather original, error-free compositions in the first years 
of high school—or sooner—the same the next year, and so on. 
There has been no progression, no recognizable order of points to 
be presented and grasped. 

We are coming to recognize that this vagueness is unnecessary 
and wrong. The organization of English teaching proposed by 
the so-called Joint Committee on the Reorganization of High- 
School English and reported briefly in the June, 1916, number of the 
English Journal may not be satisfactory, but attempts like those 
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which this committee has made must be made, perhaps repeatedly, 
and must ultimately produce pretty general agreement. The 
way to climb an educational mountain is not by attempting time 
and again to leap to its summit, but by proceeding step by step. 
Pedagogical aeroplanes are as yet quite fabulous. Hence a second 
indication of our limited appreciation of what we have to do is this 
failure hitherto to grade and to systematize the work of English 
composition. 

I find a third indication in the fact that, in general, the equip- 
ment provided for English composition work is the minimum 
equipment: paper and ink, or their equivalent, for the pupils, and 
ink or pencil of distinctive color for the teacher. Do you dare to 
maintain that you really should be provided with more than these ? 
And yet this task, which every one recognizes the value of having 
you perform, and for failing to perform which you are berated 
on all sides—this task of teaching English composition is 
stupendous, delicate, and extremely difficult to accomplish. There 
is no definite body of knowledge to be conveyed by it; the chew- 
ing, swallowing, and digesting of no books will accomplish it; 
its nature is subjective, whereas the natures of those to whom it 
must be conveyed are distinctly objective, neither subjective nor 
circumspective. 

It is interesting to recall that not very many years ago physics 
was taught from a textbook, a body of laws and principles to be 
grasped by the student. Look at the expensive equipment now 
provided in practically every school for making this subject objec- 
tive and real by laboratory work. I believe that similar useful 
and, as it seems to me, necessary equipment will be provided for us 
when we recognize and make known its value—and give evidence 
of being proficient in its use. The teachers of nearly all branches 
are today provided, as a matter of course, with means of employing 
the pedagogical devices of vivid and well-ordered sense-impressions, 
of what are called in law and medicine the case and clinic methods. 
Is our subject so much simpler that we can afford to neglect these 
means? Is there in our field nothing corresponding to the wire- 
less apparatus which is so vitalizing the teaching of electricity, the 
surveying instrument and the slide rule which are provided for 
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the teacher of geometry and logarithms, the visits to factories and 
legislatures, to historical and artistic collections, with which our 
colleagues make significant their instruction in economics, history, 
and the classics? And if devices similar to these exist in our field, 
or rather, since they exist, whose fault is it that we are not provided 
with them ? 

Miss Adah G. Grandy, at the summer meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, read a paper in which were enum- 
erated twenty-two features of a well-equipped English classroom. 
Of special significance in connection with English composition are 
the following items in her list: filing cabinet for themes; filing 
cabinet for pictures, clippings, etc.; bulletin board; a practical 
duplicator, with supplies; stereoptican equipment, with pro- 
jectoscope attachment for throwing on the screen a page of theme 
writing, etc.; a victrola and educational records. The list speaks 
for itself. I shall merely comment upon the usefulness of the 
duplicating machine and mention a piece of useful equipment not 
in Miss Grandy’s list. 

The uses of a duplicating machine are mainly two: first, to 
bring typical errors and defects—drawn, not from some strange 
and remote list in a textbook where they are necessarily mingled 
with much that is not typical, but from the pulsating product of a 
known fellow-student—to bring these errors or defects vividly 
before the entire class; and, secondly, to place good composition 
work where it will secure the only real reward ever given to good 
composition work—that of being read. Some means of doing each 
of these things would seem to be pedagogically indispensable; I 
know of no better means than the duplicating machine. It is, 
I grant you, an objection to this proposal that a duplicating 
machine is rather expensive; it is also, I maintain, not a valid 
objection. 

The piece of equipment I would add to Miss Grandy’s list is a 
printing outfit. An inexpensive rubber outfit, useful primarily for 
printing school notices one letter at a time, would be better than 
nothing; an outfit capable of printing at least one short column of 
material is desirable. In any case it should be the property and 
acknowledged tool of the English teachers and their classes. 
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Let me mention briefly and without elucidation some of the 
considerations which lead me to recommend this rather unusual 
addition to school equipment. Composition might be interpreted 
as meaning presentation in print. The standards which determine 
effectiveness in print dictate almost all of what we as teachers of 
English composition are called upon to emphasize. If, further- 
more, the standards of accuracy which naturally impose themselves 
upon typesetters and proofreaders were at all generally attained by 
our students, critics of our efficiency would be almost entirely 
silenced. A printing outfit is especially necessary as an adjunct 
to oral and written work in the secondary school, for there pupils 
can less easily concentrate upon the intellectual product, as distinct 
from the physical product, embodied in a composition. 

Mention of these neglected pieces of valuable equipment brings 
me to another, perhaps my most important, suggestion concerning 
the unregarded features of the task of teaching English composition. 
I believe that we do not adopt means ready to hand for making the 
study seem valuable and important to students. In ordinary com- 
position work, theme writing, I am convinced that the cart is 
before the horse, or rather the cart is supposed to propel itself. 
“Write,” we tell the student, and we succeed but poorly in placing 
any impelling motive behind the effort. If we could first make 
sure of his desire to communicate something, and should then get 
him to communicate it appropriately in written composition, much 
of the labor and drudgery of composing would be unconsciously 
drawn by the tractor-desire to communicate. The preparation 
of assembly programs, news as to school and current events, school 
and community festivals and celebrations, especially those which 
are historically significant, social events, school notices and adver- 
tisements—all of these, skilfully made use of by teachers of English 
composition, would provide natural, concentrated, and highly 
effective training in writing. Debating has for some time made 
use of a powerful artificial incentive to industry and care in com- 
position work; but the field of debating is narrow and by no means 
free from the perils attaching to intensive cultivation. A very 
efficient course in composition in Dartmouth College, I am informed, 
makes use of the journalistic motive throughout its work: the 
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members of the course produce and offer for sale a monthly maga- 
zine. Onasmaller scale but with, I believe, a satisfactory degree of 
success I am making use of a similar device at Bowdoin. Now the 
variety of opportunities for practical motivation of composition 
work is not so great in college as it is in the secondary school. 
Surely opportunities are available there in abundance for supplant- 
ing the vague motive of learning to avoid errors and to write 
effectively, with the very real motive of instructing or entertaining 
others on a given occasion. We cannot wisely neglect these oppor- 
tunities. 

All this implies a big job for the English teacher, one that not 
every teacher employed primarily for some other purpose can 
effectively “help out” in performing, but one calling for the most 
soul-satisfying exertion of faculties and tastes on the part of a 
teacher who is really proficient in English and who enjoys teaching 
that subject. In the light of all that I have said I find the future 
not wearisome but stimulating to contemplate. 

The time, I conclude, for becoming self-satisfied because our 
subject is regarded as an essential part of every curriculum has 
not yet arrived; it is too unpopular in its appeal, and we are pre- 
senting it too ineffectively. The time for recognizing what a 
difficult subject it is to teach has come, and the sooner we respect 
the size and the delicacy of the task, the sooner we can secure from 
others the respect which it should command. The improvements 
in our way of doing things which seem most to demand attention 
are, first, an arrangement of the subdivisions of our general task 
which will be both practical and pedagogically sound; and, secondly, 
such a correlation of technical composition work and the natural 
tasks of students as will furnish natural motivation for a maximum 
part of the necessary practice in composition. In instituting these 
improvements it will at once become apparent that the equipment 
of the English composition department may easily be too meager, 
that particularly in dealing with a subject not reducible to a 
tangible unit the pedagogical devices recommended by common- 
sense should not be neglected; English instruction should be pro- 
vided for on at least the same scale as other subjects. 









































































FRESHMAN ENGLISH ONCE MORE" 


FREDERICK A. MANCHESTER 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


The problem of Freshman English as it confronts us in our large 
middle-western universities is incapable of a satisfying solution. I 
find a relief to the spirit, perhaps even a hope of better things, in 
this unequivocal declaration. We undertake a task which no 
course of equal scope has ever accomplished or ever will accomplish, 
no matter how wisely planned nor how skilfully administered. 
Every autumn ushers into our classrooms a thousand or fifteen 
hundred students, proceeding from all levels of social and intellec- 
tual environment, but for the most part from average and lower 
levels; differing widely in every aspect of their acquaintance with 
English, but for the most part without appreciable training or 
inadequately trained. We assume charge of this miscellaneous 
assemblage during one-fifth of its working hours for the space of 
nine months. In this brief period we try to complete in each stu- 
dent the development of a respectable proficiency in the universal 
principles of self-expression, and, more particularly, a respectable 
accuracy and resourcefulness in the use of English speech. It seems 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that what should normally result 
from the long-sustained action of many forces, from propitious sur- 
roundings, from abundance of wisely selected reading, from syste- 
matic and continuous discipline in the schools, we attempt to 
achieve under adverse conditions and in a ridiculously short time. 
It is surely no wonder that in large measure we fail; the wonder 
is, when one thinks of it, that we succeed at all. 

The extreme difficulty of the task has been a challenge to the 
energy and ingenuity of a succession of educators; if we have not 
won the victory, our defeat has resulted from no lack of industry 
or devotion. Indeed, I have sometimes felt that the problem in 
its present form has received more thought than it deserves, for it 

An address delivered at Chicago, December 28, 1916, before the English Sec- 
tion of the Central Division of the Modern Language Association of America. 
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appears incredible to me that so unnatural a state of affairs as now 
obtains should indefinitely continue. What we know as Freshman 
English has all the earmarks of a makeshift, a temporary device. 
When our educational experts have disposed of other things, they 
will at last turn seriously to the matter of training in the use of 
English, and the course which now is virtually a mere Sphinx 
riddle defying solution will disappear altogether or will take a 
natural and effective place in a rationally conceived and thoroughly 
organized program of education in the mother-tongue. When that 
time comes, as ultimately we must believe it will, the present intri- 
cately contrived machinery of our courses in Freshman English will 
be thought of with curiosity and with compassion. 

But I return to the problem as it has existed and now exists. 
It is interesting to observe the history of our various attempts to 
perform the impossible. In brief, we have from time to time adopted 
some definite method and faithfully pursued it until its insuffi- 
ciency became apparent. Of course it proved inadequate, since a 
wholly adequate method was inconceivable. But now, instead of 
analyzing the matter in order to discover whether the trouble lay 
in the method or in the task itself, we have given up our old method 
for a new, or patiently modified the old, in the hope that where 
one procedure has failed, another, by some newly discovered virtue 
or by some mysterious good fortune, would succeed. On the whole, 
our tendency—a very natural one, it is true—has been to continue in 
this way of pedagogical adventure, our moods shifting with rhyth- 
mic regularity from successive hope to successive disillusionment. 
This process has long continued, until many of us, no doubt, are 
inclined to say: “It matters little what route we follow; one is 
approximately as good as another; why trouble more about it ?” 
The French proverb appears to sum up the case of Freshman Eng- 
lish with reasonable accuracy: ‘‘The more it changes, the more it 
remains the same.” 

In fact, on account of the impracticability of distinguishing 
between the immediate results of diverse methods, almost any 
method whatever, if it presented a plausible exterior and was 
vigorously administered, has been able, for a time at least, to main- 
tain its position. The quantity of measurable result at the end of 
our hundred hours of instruction is necessarily so small, whatever 
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system is employed, that even a very significant superiority in the 
effect of one type of course over another may readily escape 
observation. 

What has gradually come about, if one may judge from articles 
in our professional journals, from the variety of textbooks that do 
not cease to appear, or from the statement of experienced pub- 
lishers, is a condition of general unsettlement. I do not believe 
that there is so much uncertainty as a casual observer might 
naturally suppose; but that, beyond a well-established faith in the 
necessity of systematic and somewhat extensive practice in com- 
position, we have as a body any significant common stock of ideas 
and principles, few, I think, would venture to maintain. In this 
condition of unstable equilibrium we are liable to be tempted by 
whatever is new and specious. Someone perceives the possibility 
of a new emphasis, establishes it in his practice, perhaps through 
the natural excess of energy with which he applies it does in reality 
reap for a season an unusual harvest. Forthwith he becomes an 
apostle, and we hearken to a new religion. The idea takes hold, 
books are written or compiled in its interest, articles appear in 
enthusiastic comment upon particular aspects of its virtue—but 
the millennium is not yet. In the end the truth will out. As time 
goes on, one weakness after another manifests itself in the new 
doctrine, and at last it assumes its destined place as one of many 
methods, possibly as good as others, but certainly no better, with 
its own merits and its own defects. 

Now, I cannot believe that the indefinite continuance of this 
state of flux is favorable to the best results. In the first place, 
whatever we sometimes say, there can be no doubt that one kind of 
course is, in fact, better than another, if we will only take the trouble 
to find out what it is; in the second place, the adoption and mainte- 
nance throughout our colleges and universities of a single type of 
discipline would leave us free, both individually and as a group, to 
devote our thought and energy to its gradual improvement; and, 
finally, it seems obvious that we shall never in our capacity as 
teachers reach the maximum of our efficiency until we have taught 
in one way long enough to build up for ourselves—and incidentally 
for our successors—a technique and a tradition. We have experi- 
mented long enough; we have had enough debate concerning thi 
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or that isolated detail, enough special pleadings for and against 
particular panaceas, too few discussions which assume or establish 
satisfactory beginnings. We ought now, as it appears to me, to 
enter upon a resolute search for fundamental principles, and not 
cease until we have arrived at a basis which we are willing to cling 
to so long as the conditions determining Freshman English remain 
substantially unchanged. 

It is upon a search for central principles that I now enter, 
though not without an uneasy consciousness of its inherent diffi- 
culty, and of the impossibility on this occasion of supporting more 
than a few of the ideas which I shall advance with the extended 
consideration appropriate to their nature. I need scarcely say that 
I make no claim to originality. If, nevertheless, I venture to 
address you, it is because I feel that the invention of new ideas is 
not our present need. Our immediate task is a modest but in my 
opinion an important one: it is a task of selection and adjustment. 

The first principle which I shall propose has to do with the 
function of the course. In the face of temptation to do good to 
our students in a multitude of ways, a temptation never more 
insistent than at this very moment, it is desirable that we make up 
our minds with entire clearness as to what our purpose really is. 
What I have hitherto assumed in a general way I shall therefore 
put into definite terms. I am ready to maintain that Freshman 
English can afford to have one object and one only: the cultivation 
in the student of a mastery of self-expression in English speech. 
Reduced to practice, this idea means the concentration of all our 
energy upon the agencies best adapted to the attainment of our 
special end. It means that we shall not consider ourselves respon- 
sible for the moral welfare of our students, nor for their orientation 
in college life, nor for their education in citizenship, nor for their 
enlightenment with respect to the general conceptions of biology, 
political economy, history, or religion; it means that we shall 
steadily refuse to be distracted from our particular task by any 
irrelevant aim whatsoever. Simplifying our function to the utmost, 
we can but partially fulfil it; it is only inviting failure to add 
further elements to what is in itself unmanageably complex. 

This is not to say, I hasten to add, that in choosing the ways and 
means best suited to the performance of our undertaking we may 
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not incidentally serve the student in one or several of the directions 
mentioned. Indeed, to avoid doing so would be impossible in a 
course which included, in any form, the reading of literature. But 
it is to say that we shall not allow extraneous interests to enter into 
our minds as important determining factors when we set about to 
plan our course. We shall steadily resist both our own distracting 
impulses and those of our well-intentioned but uncomprehending 
friends; we shall sacrifice, if need be, a world of compliments, but 
we shall nevertheless consider our own problem, separately, in 
isolation, and shall reach appropriate conclusions. 

I should be lacking in candor if I did not freely admit the attract- 
iveness of much that may well be said by those who advocate the 
course that has been called ‘instruction in ideas.” It does sometimes 
seem that our students ought early to acquire some true notions 
concerning the nature and content of the intellectual life, that the 
university should endeavor in specific ways to supply in a measure 
a general background and a point of view; and it is natural that 
we who are in charge of Freshman English, in our eagerness to pro- 
vide these things, should be tempted to assume a function proper 
to the university as a whole and to persuade ourselves that we are 
justified in so doing. But I am convinced that we mistake if, 
yielding to the impulse, we endanger our success in the work for 
which we accept a special responsibility. “To every activity its 
specific good”’ is a maxim that makes for clear thinking and definite 
accomplishment; and the specific good of a course in Freshman 
English is, as I have said, the cultivation in the student of a mastery 
of self-expression in English speech. 

I shall assume, then, that in outlining our course and in choos- 
ing our materials we are to keep our specific purpose singly and 
steadily in view. The second principle which I propose relates at 
bottom to a question of emphasis, and may be phrased in some such 
fashion as this: In the application of the energy at our disposal 
to the teaching of expression, it is important that we keep always 
in mind the true complexity of our problem and refuse to concen- 
trate in a disproportionate degree upon any one element. 

One of the most baneful of educational doctrines is the doctrine 
that it is better to teach what is relatively unimportant and be sure 
of success than to teach what is truly essential and run the risk of 
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failure. It is nevertheless a doctrine to which we are all more or 
less prone; we are naturally disposed to give up struggling with 
what is complicated and intangible and to take our ease with what 
is simple and definite. Temptations confront us even in Freshman 
English which appear to me to involve this fallacy; and the result 
of our yielding to them is a substitution of what is on the circum- 
ference for what is central, or at best of a part for the whole. 
Mastery of expression is so intricate a thing, and what is most 
indispensable to it is so hard to deal with, that we tend to occupy 
ourselves more or less exclusively with one or another of the ele- 
ments which are most easy to manipulate and which consequently 
we can most readily teach. 

So, for example, we devise a course whose preponderant empha- 
sis is upon logical structure, and we set our students for a whole 
semester, it may be, to analyzing essays which exhibit complex 
trains of thought. Now, there can be no doubt that logical struc- 
ture is important and should receive attention, nor is there any 
doubt ‘that logical structure is a tangible thing in which definite 
and valuable instruction can be given; but, on the other hand, it 
is all but certain that the chief weakness of our students is not in 
this matter of organization, and that giving it approximately exclu- 
sive attention for one-half of our time is scarcely to be defended. 
Similarly, in the matter of grammar. It is obvious that an acquaint- 
ance with grammar is indispensable to the most effective study of 
rhetoric, and it is a pity that our students when they come to us 
are not better grounded in the subject; but in my judgment we 
must not in Freshman English give way to our natural impatience 
and say, “Since grammar is plainly needed by the majority of our 
young men and women, and since it affords an excellent discipline 
and can be taught, let us proceed without more ado to the organi- 
zation of a thorough drill in the parts of speech, analysis of sen- 
tences, and syntax.”” We cannot afford to take this attitude. In 
this matter too we must observe the true proportions of things and 
consider whether we shall not in the end better promote our special 
purpose by getting along with the necessary minimum of grammar 
and directing into other channels the energy which is thus saved. 
Again, the same principle holds with respect to an elaborate study 
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of the origin and nature of words or of the laws of linguistic develop- 
ment. A knowledge of the subject is no doubt of real value to a 
speaker or writer, and no doubt the study can be made to afford 
excellent mental exercise, but when one remembers that a com- 
paratively small scientific acquaintance with words will in practice 
go a long way, and that our Freshmen have many things to learn, 
it becomes a questionable matter whether we can afford to assign 
a special emphasis to the principles of language. 

I should not have sounded a warning against an excessive atten- 
tion to grammar and the study of words if I had not myself experi- 
enced the beginnings of an impulse that may well grow stronger 
with the years. As the amount of foreign-language study decreases 
—and in some places, if not in many, it seems destined to decrease— 
it is not unlikely that ardent believers in that discipline will propose 
a compensation in Freshman English, and that we shall be encour- 
aged to emphasize in the course the elements which seem best 
adapted tothisend. It is easy to see that the elements first thought 
of would be philology and grammar, precisely those elements which, 
except in a rudimentary form, belong much more, as I have already 
hinted, to language as an abstract science than to language as an 
instrument of expression. Now, I am convinced that a proposal of 
the kind that I have described, attractive as at first thought it may 
appear, should be firmly resisted. It is exceedingly doubtful 
whether a course in modern English is able to provide anything 
approximating an effective substitute for the peculiar excellence 
which attaches to the study of a foreign language; and, even if it 
were, our path lies in a different direction. Our clear duty is to 
achieve the maximum result in the direction of a practical mastery 
of expression in the mother-tongue, and it is ail but certain that 
the attempt to derive an unnatural virtue from the study of our 
own language would serve only to confuse our aim and diminish 
our success. 

If, thus far, in restricting our task to its narrowest proportions, 
and in resisting the temptation to simplify it unduly by concentra- 
tion upon one or another of its more tangible elements, I have 
appeared to advocate a course that is either insignificant or super- 
ficial, I now insist that superficiality or insignificance is farthest 
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from my thoughts. The principle which I now offer turns precisely 
upon this matter. Whatever our course, we must at all hazards 
insist upon the preservation in its methods of the true spirit of a 
university. By this I mean that we shall aim, not at immediate, 
but at ultimate, results; that we shall teach the truth, not half- 
truth; fundamental principles, and not rules of thumb. What we 
teach may of necessity be small in quantity; in quality it must be 
irreproachable. There must be felt in whatever we present an 
intellectual challenge. The Freshman who is studying biology or 
chemistry should not be allowed to feel that in the science lecture- 
room he is forced to think, but that in the English recitation room 
the effort would be superfluous. I see no reason why a young man 
who can be made to understand the formidable abstractions of 
other subjects should not be expected to assimilate equally difficult 
conceptions in the art of rhetoric. 

Now, if I mistake not, a study of our more popular books of 
composition of the last quarter of a century would show as one 
main tendency a progressive weakening of intellectual content in 
the direction of “short cuts,” practical devices, kindergarten rules, 
whether with respect to grammar or to rhetoric. I venture to say 
that any master of literary expression who has not been perverted 
by contact with the teaching of composition would more than once 
experience nothing short of astonishment if he were to read any 
one of several textbooks of composition and rhetoric which at this 
moment I Kave in mind. What would be his surprise, for example, 
on learning that the relative pronoun ‘‘which”’ is not legitimately 
used unless its logical antecedent is expressed in a substantive," or 
that the speaker who remarks, “He glanced at me in a patron- 
izing way”’ may be charged with “clumsiness,” or that the writer 
of the sentence “I got to church twenty minutes late and took 
a back seat” is guilty of “‘sheer rhetorical shiftlessness” ? Now, 
it is surely desirable that we cultivate in the student a proper 

* To point out that the use of “which” in this construction is liable to abuse and 
in the hands of inexperienced writers frequently results in ambiguity or vagueness 
and in weakness of emphasis, thus to warn the beginner may be the part of wisdom 
in the teaching of composition—that is one thing; but to impeach the correctness of 


the construction—that is another thing, more in harmony with the method of the 
trade school, it seems to me, than with the method appropriate to a university. 
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circumspection in the use of pronouns, a habit of economy in 
words, a nice discrimination in thinking and in the expression of 
thought. It is plain, moreover, that the rhetorician from whom 
I have chosen my examples—the author, I am pleased to add, of 
one of the sanest of recent books on composition—is seeking to 
inculcate the three virtues I have named. But I cannot believe 
that we are justified in doing violence to our literary sense or to 
our sense of English usage in order to secure an imaginary peda- 
gogical advantage. And how much of the conventional doctrine 
on the paragraph, in the simplified form in which it echoes feebly 
from rhetoric to rhetoric, would be recognized by our professional 
writer as corresponding truly to his own practice or to that of his 
literary models? The popularity in our field of the so-called 
“handbook”’ is in itself a confession of superficiality. We are, I 
fear, too much concerned about immediate results to teach, as it 
is our duty to teach, in a philosophic spirit. We are content that 
a student shall follow a questionable rule, if by following it he can 
the more quickly produce a plausible result. But surely in the 
region where we operate, in the region of the intellect, even a 
genuine success which is bought at this price is bought too dear. 

It is easy to explain the presence of the tendency whose nature 
I have tried to suggest. When higher education, which is by nature 
selective, embraces all the world, many undesirable things come 
natural. Although the average student is no longer prepared for 
the traditional college disciplines, during a certain period an attempt 
is made to produce in him by new and artificial means the results 
achieved in a more aristocratic age. Of this attempt is engendered 
the “‘short cut’’ in all its manifestations. 

I have before alluded to a contemporary fad in Freshman 
English, whose interesting career seems, indeed, scarcely past the 
climax, the type of course sometimes called, as we have cbserved, 
“instruction in ideas.’’ It has long seemed probable to me that a 
relation exists between this new doctrine and the intellectual 
weakening of the central business of our work in rhetoric. ‘Tired 
of feeding ‘pap’ to Freshmen,” we are told by a discriminating 
defender of the course in ideas, “‘many instructors have welcomed 
the study of substantial expository essays as supplying something 
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on which Freshmen might really exercise their intellectual teeth.” 
It is plain that before the happy advent of “‘ideas,”’ to the mind of 
this writer at least, Freshman English seemed a very sorry affair. 
On the whole, I believe there is much in the contention. We had 
impoverished our rhetoric and otherwise reduced the direct attack 
upon our problem until further progress in that direction was 
impossible. What we should have done was to re-examine our 
task, and, swinging back to the center, re-establish there and not 
elsewhere a substantial discipline. What some of us did do—and 
are doing—was to seek in a foreign territory, in a doubtful region 
of technical or abstract ideas, a foreign type of intellectual resistance, 
a type very imperfectly adapted, as I believe, to the attainment of 
our particular end. 

One further remark before I leave this matter of the intellectual 
dignity of Freshman English. Everyone will tell you that the 
dearest ambition of our instructors is to lose their job. They want 
to teach “Survey” or Wordsworth or mediaeval romances. With 
respect to Freshman English they are in a state of perpetual retreat. 
I will not pause to analyze the many and obvious reasons why this 
is true; but I will point out that it is not of good omen for the 
success of Freshman English, and suggest that one reason for it 
may well lie in a feeling that the course does not sufficiently require 
or exercise the higher faculties. In matters academic the text 
should read, “‘Where the head is, there will the heart be also.” 
Freshman English is of course contrived for the student, not for the 
instructor; but it may not be wholly irrelevant to consider that 
the more elementary the plane upon which we conduct our work, 
the more earnest will be the effort of good teachers to escape 
its drudgery, and the more difficult will it be for us to induce 
young men of intellectual promise to recruit our ranks. 

It is interesting to observe in passing that the course in “‘ideas”’ 
tends naturally toward the total elimination of rhetoric as rhetoric, 
and the substitution therefor of instruction in general knowledge. 
From this point it would be an easy step to the complete abolish- 
ment of courses in composition and the assimilation of training in 
English expression to training in other subjects. Under conditions 
that can be imagined, conditions certainly not likely to obtain in 
America for a long while to come, the prospect thus disclosed would 
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not perhaps be intolerable; and yet under no conditions would the 
complete disappearance of rhetoric from our curriculum be wholly 
satisfying to those of us who see in its particular discipline an 
important agency in higher education. 

I shall pause for a moment at this point in order to give a 
separate emphasis to the three ideas with which I have been con- 
cerned. Upon these ideas I believe that a general agreement, 
where it does not already exist, can without great difficulty be 
reached. We can surely agree that Freshman English must resist 
the temptation to minister to all the needs of man, in order that it 
may concentrate on its particular task; that it must steadily oppose 
the natural tendency to substitute the simple parts of this task for 
the whole; and, finally, that whatever else happens it must carry 
on its work in a genuinely philosophic spirit. Into the more specific 
ideas which I shall now propose, however, there may well enter 
much that is more personal and more debatable. 

I shall speak first, and very briefly, of the work in composition. 
What we have chiefly to beware of in our management of theme 
writing is the tendency to reduce it on the intellectual side to its 
lowest terms and to conceive of it as related only to utilitarian ends. 
In so far as this tendency becomes dominant, the emphasis shifts 
from composition as an art of self-expression to composition as a 
technical convenience. An external and mechanical correctness 
becomes the criterion of success, and the function of our work in 
composition as a cultural agency disappears. It is plain that as 
against such a movement, wherever it manifests itself, we must 
cling to our more worthy conception of theme writing as an art, 
the practice of which, in however humble a measure, develops power 
of observation, enlightens and broadens the sympathies, and 
encourages the realization of personality. 

Above all, the themes a student writes must be, as George Henry 
Lewes used to say, authentic.‘ They must be the honest expression 
of whatever experience or knowledge he has been able to acquire and 
assimilate, and never the insincere products of verbal dexterity. 
Only on this basis can our work in composition possess seriousness 


* Thoreau puts the matter with characteristic verve and absence of qualifica- 
tion: “ . . the one great rule of composition—and if I were a professor of 
rhetoric I should insist on this—is, to speak the truth. This first, this second, this 
third; pebbles in your mouth or not.” 
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and dignity. It is true that professional writers come to their own 
by a variety of routes, and it is entirely probable even that exercises 
in verbal dexterity have from time to time been of great value to 
masters of the craft; but not for that reason can we omit in Fresh- 
man English to give tone and reality to our themes through the 
constant encouragement of what is genuine and true. 

It must be frankly recognized, however, that what is genuine 
and true will not come for the asking, that it is a difficult matter to 
help a student find himself, and consequently that if our theme 
work is to have reality we shall need to set aside for it a large 
portion of our time. Here our courses are often at fault. At the 
worst we ask our students to express themselves upon a subject 
about which they heard only yesterday, and concerning which they 
cannot possibly have one sincere idea; and even then we sometimes 
fail to do what is in our power to remove from the new material its 
strangeness and difficulty. Unless his subject comes to have for 
the student a certain “warmth and intimacy,” to borrow a phrase 
from Professor James, he cannot really write. But even when the 
topics we propose are near to the student, we do not always discharge 
our full duty. We announce subjects, we discuss to some extent 
finished themes, but we do not spend enough of our class time in 
showing students concretely how to seek their own material, and, 
after they have found it, how it may best be utilized. In this 
respect, as Professor Brown has shown us, we may learn much from 
France." 

One thing more. I know that there is a disposition nowadays 
to regard the study of description and narration as unprofitable for 
a college Freshman, and to confine his undertakings almost wholly 
to exposition and argument. For my part, I believe that any course 
in composition that does not provide room for a liberal practice in 
narration and description is seriously deficient. I cannot here dis- 
cuss the matter at length, but I wish to raise the following essential 
questions: In the first place, is it not true that on the whole the 
Freshman has more material that is really his own in the field of 
description and narration, which necessitates little beyond a lively 
experience, than in the field of exposition, which, characteristically, 

t Rollo Walter Brown, How the French Boy Learns to Write. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1915. 
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presupposes explicit reflection? In the second place, is it not 
equally true that specific training in description and narration is a 
most valuable preparation for the writing of effective argument or 
exposition? And, finally, is it possible for a course which omits 
the “artistic forms,” as they are sometimes called, to realize ade- 
quately its inherent possibilities as a cultural force ? 

I assume that the study of rhetoric, about which I have already 
spoken, will associate itself primarily, though, as will be seen, not 
exclusively, with the practice of composition, and pass on to a con- 
sideration of the part which the reading of literature should play 
in our course and of how this element may be most effectively 
employed. 

For I take for granted, along with most people concerned with 
Freshman English, that continual contact with literature in some 
form is an important part of our system of training. Not all 
teachers believe this. One of the most ingenious instructors in 
composition whom I have known maintains that the beneficial 
effect upon their writing of the reading which we secure from our 
students is in fact inconsiderable. This view, fully presented, is 
seen to contain an element of truth, but in my opinion it leaves the 
main arguments in favor of our literary study unshaken. It seems 
to me self-evident that although the amount of reading which we 
can require is necessarily slight, a significant and indispensable 
effect upon composition must normally result from the acquisition 
of new ideas, however few in number, from the perception of ways 
and means of expression, and, to some extent at least, from the 
mere increase of vocabulary. And particularly it seems clear that 
unless our students are led to form proper habits of reading and 
to acquire a real interest in the study of literature, much of what 
we are able to teach them will prove temporary and ineffectual. 

We shall, then, include in our course the reading of literature. 
When we proceed to think more specifically concerning this part 
of our work, however, there arise many questions, the answers to 
which imply and necessitate a point of view with respect to the 
best means of bringing the student’s reading to bear upon his train- 
ing in composition. 

[To be concluded] 



































SHALL WE ABOLISH GRAMMAR? 


EMMA J. WILSON 
George School 


“I would save him, if I might, from grammar, the bane of 
my own boyhood.” So writes Mr. Burges Johnson, a college 
professor of English, in the December Harper’s; and I tremble 
as I realize that I, a mere “‘conscientious teacher” in a preparatory 
school, am venturing an opinion opposed to his. ‘My criticism,” 
he says, “‘is inspired, not by any personal experience as a teacher, 
but rather by the recollections of one small child who was the 
victim of certain traditional methods of teaching English.”” Mine, 
on the other hand, is inspired by several years’ experience as an 
English teacher in all grades from the primary through the high 
school; and this experience makes me feel very strongly that I 
would give the boy—and the girl, too, for, as Mr. Johnson so 
aptly says, ‘‘There is very little sex in the mental equipment of the 
child’”’—all the English grammar I could find time for thas has to do 
with the relationship of words and groups of words. It seems to 
me that it is right here that modern educators who would banish 
grammar are making their mistake: they are failing to discriminate 
between grammar which has a real use, and that which has no 
value; they are branding the whole as baneful, because a part is 
harmful. 

I think that most of us will agree upon this point: any value 
grammar may have depends entirely upon its effect on the written 
language of the student. Time was when educators believed in 
English grammar for the sake of grammar, or for the sake of 
developing the reasoning power, just as they believed in the study 
of Greek for the same reasons; and later a few hopeful souls may 
have believed that the study of English grammar would improve 
the student’s speech. Modern education, however, has shown us 
that every study in the school curriculum must be there for the 
student’s sake; and anyone who has dealt extensively with children 
knows that they speak the language which they hear about them, 
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almost regardless of what they may be taught in the classroom. 
If, therefore, to speak correctly, to read intelligently, and to talk 
understandingly of the ideas acquired through reading—if these 
be our sole aims for our boys and girls, I agree most heartily with 
Mr. Johnson when he desires to banish grammar from the lower- 
school curriculum. 

But Mr. Johnson says: “‘And, above all, she [the teacher] keeps 
them writing, for an art is mastered, after all, only by practice.” 
So we are agreed that the student must learn to write. It is my 
contention that the average child, and the child perhaps a little 
below the average, can be taught to write correctly, in the time 
allotted to English in the best schools, only by the study of technical 
grammar, in so far as it deals with the relationship of words and 
groups of words. 

I am sure that anyone who has taught English, either in the 
grades or in the high school, will agree with me that, if we eliminate 
spelling, the most difficult thing to develop—in the young author, 
shall we say—is the sentence sense. Mr. Johnson says: ‘‘Any 
form of self-expression is an art, not a science. It has no scientific 
rules of procedure.” I cannot help but ask, “Why do painters 
study perspective and color-mixing, and why do musicians study 
harmony and counterpoint? And why must not we who want to 
write study the sentence as the foundation of our work ?” 

Any high-school teacher will share my despair over such work 
as this: “The apple-barrel played an important part in Treasure 
Island. Jim was hidden there when he discovered the mutiny, he 
had wanted an apple,” etc.; or “‘Jim is the main character in 
Treasure Island. Because he was responsible for most of the 
important happenings. Which took place in the story.” These 
are actual quotations from papers handed in to me by pupils in 
the eighth grade. And yet, fellow-teachers, I think that we need 
not despair; for the study of that grammar which has to do with 
the relationship of words and groups of words will eliminate all 
probability of such error. 

I must explain to you that the school where I teach, George 
School, near Philadelphia, is a boarding-school with a strong five- 
year college-preparatory course. The first year is a high-eighth 
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grade, and the other years correspond approximately to the four 
years of the best high schools. Our pupils come from schools of 
widely differing courses and ideals, and many pupils enter on 
certificate, so that our pupils in the classes of the first three years 
are very heterogeneous, and are frequently “‘misfits.’”’ Being apart 
from the grind of any crushing system, we are allowed great 
individual freedom in our teaching; if we accomplish the desired 
result, our principal grants us the choice of the road by which we 
reach the goal. 

My work here is of a twofold character: (1) regular classroom 
work, and (2) work with pupils who for some reason are lagging 
behind their grade, and need special assistance for short intervals. 
In both divisions of my work I find ever-increasing evidence that 
grammar of the right variety is an absolute necessity. 

In my class of high-school Freshmen last year, I had a boy who 
was surely a “‘misfit.” His composition, as regards the ‘‘sentence 
sense,’ was worse than the examples cited above, for often his 
“sentence” contained no verb, or perhaps no subject. The 
regular work of this year contains very little grammar except the 
drill with complex and compound sentences, a grammatical founda- 
tion being presupposed before this grade. All through the term 
we struggled valiantly, but he was so weak that the drill in clauses 
and connectives, which acted as a life-saver to many another 
student, was valueless to him. The discussion of “thought units” 
and the presentation of “carefully selected examples of the best 
English for his absorption and imitation’? were mere straws at 
which he did not even grasp. And, above all, we wrote, and wrote 
continually, not about abstract, foreign things, but about baseball 
and school activities—real human interests. But at the end of the 
term, after he had written conscientiously, and I had corrected— 
well, conscientiously according to my standards—every one of these 
exercises, he showed not the slightest improvement in sentence 
structure. 

I hear you say, “‘A very stupid pupil, or else a very inferior 
teacher!”’ But listen to the sequel of my story. 

This fall, programs were so arranged that I could meet this 
boy forty-five minutes a day, five times a week, for special work. 
This revealed to me depths of ignorance that the numbers in the 
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classroom had concealed. He actually did not know a verb when 
he saw one; a subject and predicate were as strange to him as the 
rarest plants of mid-Africa. He had, I think, been freed entirely 
from the bane of Mr. Johnson’s boyhood! 

But, not agreeing with Mr. Johnson’s ideal, I set about to 
teach him some grammar. Never have I, and I am sure never 
had he, done harder or more intensive work than in that month. 
We studied parts of speech, subjects and predicates, complements, 
phrases, and, most of all, clauses—in fact, everything in English 
grammar which has to do with the relationship of words and groups 
of words. We wrote compositions—little more than paraphrases 
of Ivanhoe—which contained sentences with but one subject and 
one predicate, and we analyzed every sentence we wrote. Then, 
because it is almost impossible to keep them out of any English 
sentence, and because he was curious to know what they were since 
they looked like verbs, we studied participles and infinitives. 

That list sounds technical enough, does it not? I'll admit that 
I did not bother him to tell me whether “‘absence”’ is an abstract 
or a collective noun, but he did learn to know when “that” and 
“‘who” are relative pronouns and when demonstrative or inter- 
rogative. The interesting point, however, is this: at the end of 
exactly twenty lessons, Donald went back into the regular class, 
and, although he will never be a brilliant student in any line, he 
has been holding his own ever since, and his composition almost 
never contains a sentence error! 

But again I hear you say, ‘‘He is a special case. Why bother 
the whole class with all this grammar for the sake of the few back- 
ward students?” Let me show you what I did this year with a 
class of twenty pupils entering the eighth grade, pupils from twelve 
to fourteen years old. 

This was, I think, a fairly normal group, but a group who knew 
very little grammar. At first, in order that they might have 
more interesting work with which to start the term, and thus to 
keep off homesickness, I decided to give very little grammar, but 
to let them read a great deal and write many stories and letters. 
The reading went splendidly; for John Silver and the inimitable 
Jim Hawkins held the class spellbound. If I had then read Mr. 
Johnson’s article, I should probably have said: “Surely, now, they 
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will absorb and imitate this perfect style of Stevenson.” What are 
the facts? The compositions that came to me had periods in 
places never before conceived by the mind of man, and lacked 
periods in places never before forgotten by anyone—except a 
million other grammarless eighth-graders! 

Greatly to their chagrin, I said, ‘‘No more compositions! 
Grammar!” And we had grammar—much the same kind of 
grammar that I forced down my special student’s throat in a month, 
but spread out until Christmas. Now we are writing compositions 
again, and I wish I could show you the actual results. Where once 
a student would have ten blue marks on his paper for ‘sentence 
fault,” there are now perhaps three; where there were five, there 
are now perhaps none. Of course, my work is not done; we are 
still studying grammar, and when a sentence is faulty, we write 
it on the blackboard and analyze it. Even the most stupid catch 
the idea. By the end of the year, I expect that class to be prac- 
tically free from such monstrosities as ‘‘Our basket-ball team 
won the game on Saturday, every boy played a great game.” 
Whatever success I may have will be due absolutely to drill in 
technical grammar so far as it deals with the relationship of words 
and groups of words. 

But I hear you again objecting: ‘‘If you can accomplish this 
much in three months in the eighth grade, why bother with it 
below that grade?’’ My answer is: If you decide not to have 
written work before that grade, then banish grammar until that 
time; but when you begin written work you must have grammar 
if you are to be really successful with the entire class. 

In proof of my point I have another interesting story to relate. 
From a certain country school in central Pennsylvania there have 
come to our school, during the past four years, half a dozen pupils 
who have all had a thorough drill in English grammar, a drill 
which I doubt not would make Mr. Johnson, as well as many a 
Columbia-trained superintendent, hold up his hands in holy horror. 
On the other hand, these boys have had no composition drill; in 
fact, they tell us that they have never written compositions. Yet 
what is the result when we set them to writing almost daily themes ? 
The work of none of these students contains, to any great extent, 
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the sentence error. Please do not misunderstand me. I do not 
advocate any such training as this, for all grammar and no com- 
position makes Jack a poor student, but I do contend that too 
much grammar makes a better writer than not enough. 

Now that I have raised my voice in opposition to Mr. Johnson’s 
proposals, I desire to raise it again in concord with them. Grammar 
as it has been taught in all schools, and as it is still being taught 
in many, ought to be abolished; and the grammar books used in 
most schools ought to be consigned to the furnace fires, for the 
sake, not only of our ten-year-olds, but of our sixteen-year-olds 
as well. Why force a student of any age to distinguish four kinds 
of nouns, six of adverbs, and seven of adjectives? Why pester 
the mind of any schoolboy with a snatch of poetry, absolutely 
detached from all context and all meaning, and expect him to 
show interest in analyzing it ? 

I have before me a grammar recently published for the express 
purpose of fulfilling college-entrance requirements. As I examine 
it, this is what I find: almost all the examples and exercises taken 
from poetry where the words used and the word order are abnormal, 
and often, in their isolation, meaningless; much time spent on 
fine distinctions of classification that might better be spent on 
word relationship and construction. I have used and examined 
a great many grammar and composition books, and, like Mr. John- 
son, I have failed to find one which fulfils the ideal; but there 
are many which the skilful teacher can adapt to her own use if 
she is given sufficient freedom, and if she keeps always before her 
the purpose of showing the relationship of words and groups of 
words. 

To conclude, then, I should like to use, with a few alterations, 
Mr. Johnson’s own concluding paragraph. What part has the 
teacher in this program? She is director, stimulator, and final 
authority. With or without a textbook, but always with common- 
sense, she points out good models in many books; she does not 
push grammar into places where it does not belong, but she makes 
it the basis of her pupils’ written work; and, above all, she keeps 
them writing, for an art is mastered, after all, only by practice. 
My little boy must study grammar for the sake of his writing. 
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ADVENTURES IN DRAMA 


MRS. L. M. RUSSELL 
Central High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


The summer-school courses offered by our universities are in 
many respects like the old-fashioned Methodist camp meetings. 
Many sinners are convicted of sin and converted to the faith. 
After being exhorted through a period of six weeks, the writer 
felt a deep conviction of the sin of teaching the various dramas of 
the high-school English course as if they were ‘‘closet plays,’”’ and 
determined to turn from the error of her ways if spared to re-enter 
her classroom. 

The first opportunity of fleeing from the wrath to come pre- 
sented itself the following autumn, when the repentant sinner was 
teaching a class in Julius Caesar. 

Many dramatic readings from the text were given in class by 
the students as they went through the play, and these were thor- 
oughly enjoyed, sometimes by the audience, sometimes by the 
performers, and not infrequently by both. As the work progressed, 
the students suggested that some of the scenes from the play which 
had been exceptionally well rendered in class should be given 
before the general assembly at the chapel period. 

After much comparison and discussion, three scenes were 
selected for presentation. The arrangement of these was not quite 
identical with that of the play as written. The part in which 
Cassius is trying to win Brutus to the conspiracy and in which 
Casca tells of Caesar’s refusal of the crown was chosen for the 
first scene. The second scene was that of the conversation be- 
tween Portia and Brutus in the orchard, where she accuses him 
of concealing something from her. And the last scene was the 
quarrel between Brutus and Cassius. 

It was planned to make the affair a class function, and other 
members of the class besides the performers were active in various 
ways. On the eventful morning, when the portion of the chapel 
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hour allotted to us arrived, the president of the class gave a short 
introductory talk before the general assembly, telling what his 
classmates intended to do. He sketched briefly the progress of 
the play up to the first scene to be given, told what characters were 
speaking in that scene, and then retired to let his classmates give 
their presentation. 

The young actors were correctly costumed (albeit in draped 
sheets), knew their lines perfectly, and read them clearly and 
distinctly, so that the interest of even the first-year students was 
great. Especially effective from the point of view of humor did 
our audience find Casca, who in this case had not grown to be a 
blunt fellow, but had been so from his cradle, and had been care- 
fully chosen for the part on account of this fact. 

When the presentation of the first scene was over, the class 
president took up the thread of the story and carried it on to the 
next part to be given—the orchard scene. It had been planned 
that he add to his duties as orator the homelier but more practical 
one of setting the stage for Portia and Brutus, by placing thereon a 
Roman bench, which had been carefully prepared for the occasion 
by the manual-training boys of the class. But alas! He forgot 
to do this at the crucial moment, and retired after introducing the 
characters in the scene. This left poor Brutus to struggle as best 
he could with the task of solicitously seating Portia upon a bench 
obviously designed for the purpose, and in plain view of the audi- 
ence, but as yet, off the stage. When Portia entered, her boyish 
spouse looked around for one desperate moment, and then rose 
to the occasion in a way that the noblest Roman of them all (whose 
most ardent admirers must confess a bit stupid) never could have 
emulated. 

“Portia! What mean you?” he said, meeting her and leading 
her forward to the center of the stage, where he left her for a brief 
instant and descended the steps. “It is not for your health thus 
to commit your weak condition to the raw, cold morning,” he 
went on, as he reascended the steps of the stage, triumphantly 
bearing the Roman seat for her to rest upon. He had actually 
contrived to make of an embarrassing omission an effective bit of 
stage “‘business of solicitude.”’ 
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Of course the quarrel scene ‘‘got over” even to the first-year 
students, and the class which had entertained the others received 
many congratulations (including their own) on the success of 
their adventure in drama. 

About this time the students were encouraged by the teacher 
to let their composition work take on the dramatic form. More- 
over, in their rhetoric they were studying the origin of the drama, 
including, of course, the morality plays. They had seen Every- 
woman played, they knew something of Everyman, and “‘Every- 
student”’ had been read them from the English Journal. It was 
suggested that they might try their hands at morality plays. 

A bumper crop resulted. We heard in class on the next theme 
day many and variously entitled efforts: ‘‘Everyboy,” “Every- 
girl,” and the like, and a humorous sketch of a highly unrestrained 
family jar, entitled, libelously let us hope, “Everywife’” and 
“Everyhusband.” The best of the lot was a really serious attempt 
on a noble and dignified theme, entitled ‘‘Everymaiden.”” It was 
in verse, some of which was very good when not “marred with 
reading it ill-favoredly.”’ 

The class conceived the idea of staging the play for the further 
delectation of our appreciative general assembly, who, strangely 
enough, seemed to prefer our adventures in drama to the usual 
faculty homilies; and, after much improvisation of costumes (and 
two rehearsals) some young Thespians again mounted the well-trod 
stage under the auspices of the English class. This adventure 
ended successfully, too, so that the verdict on all lips was, ‘The 
play’s the thing.”’ 

One of the girls in the class wrote a sketch showing a contest 
of the months, called “‘Quis Regit ?” in which each set forth, in 
rather pretty verse, her claims to queening it over the other months. 
The girls’ literary society prepared it for presentation, and gave 
it on the campus on a bright afternoon. 

After this, as warm weather came on, the English students 
determined to give a more elaborate dramatic performance than 
any yet attempted, and their vaulting ambition directed itself 
toward an outdoor presentation of Twelfth Night, which they were 
then studying in the class. All the arrangements were made by 
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the class, and they did all the necessary work themselves. The 
manual-training boys erected the stage and wired it, mounting 
the school reflectoscope in a tree for the securing of the desired 
lighting effects. The tickets and programs were printed on the 
school press by students, and the tickets were sold by everyone in 
the class, so that our rented costumes and our campus wall tent 
were easily paid for from the proceeds, and enough money left for 
our annual Junior-Senior banquet. When the performance was 
given, the play was patronized, not only by our friends and parents, 
but also by the general public, and our audience greeted the young 
performers with the most generous applause. 

So much interest in Shakespeare was engendered during our 
various adventures in drama that the boys and girls even chaffed 
each other in Shakespearean quotations. I overheard a boy’s 
greeting of ‘“‘Sweet- Lady, ho, ho!” to a pretty girl, one morning, 
and her quick reply of ‘‘ How now, sot!” as she tossed her head and 
tripped past him. A delinquent student, after begging vainly 
to be excused from an overdue task, reproached his teacher with 
“I’ve said too much unto a heart of stone.” 

The play with which we wound up our year, however, was not 
one by Shakespeare, but one by that king of comedy, Moliére. 
The students had said that Twelfth Night must be the funniest play 
ever written; it was then very easy to make their interest in the 
comic and humorous the connecting link between their Shakespeare, 
and a dramatist hitherto unknown to them. Thus it came about 
that the Senior English class gave, during their commencement 
week, a performance of Moliére’s Learned Women. 

They made a social function of it, as well as a dramatic event, 
by decorating the theater in the class colors, having the boxes 
reserved for the Senior girls, and the front rows for the Senior boys. 
This segregation of the sexes was not made with malice prepense, 
but with an eye to decorative effect. 

After the play the Seniors held an informal reception on the 
stage, and many of their friends pressed forward to congratulate 
them on the success of their play. 

Thus ended pleasantly our year of joyous Adventures in 
Drama. 



















THE ZICK-ZACK 


PAULINE BOISOT AND BLANCHE FLETCHER: 
La Grange, Illinois 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Shipman, a good fellow, not overscrupulous in conscience. . . JouN 
Carpenter .. 7 eee ewe CHARLES 
Cook, a man who could bake well a pie. 

Merchant, a distinguished man, who spoke his opinions pompously Sire PHrLip 


Squire, alover,courteousandlowly ..... i». «§ =e 

Page, accompanying Sir Philip . .. ies ‘Braraice (a novice) 

Wife of Bathe, a large bold-faced woman who could talk well 
incompany ... . Pare a at ae ALISOUF 


Tre: June, 1370. 

Prace: The deck of “The Maudelayne.” 

(The Shipman, the Carpenter, and the Cook are discovered toward 
the left, talking.) 

Shipman: Well, boys, a fair beginning. Now let us ’ope for 
a safe return. 

Carpenter: We are sailing well before the wind. (To Cook, 
seated) Up! man, and look around. That’s the last land you’ll 
see for a fortnight. Why trifle with that beast? Cats are com- 
mon enough, aren’t they ? 

Cook (rising): ’E’s as lively as a cricket. Never a rat will 
venture into my kitchen while ’e’s around. I feed ’im; ’e protects 
me. 

Carp.: That’s a fair bargain for you. I only ’ope ’e’ll do ’is 
duty. 

(Enter Merchant from right, carrying a bird cage all wrapped up.) 

Merchant: Shipman, I have here the most precious article 
on your boat. It is a rare bird I am fetching to the good King 
Charles of France. Where can I keep it safely ? 


* Pupils in the Lyons Township High School. 
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Ship.: Ye'’d better keep it in your cabin. Charles, you’re a 
carpenter. What are you ’ere for? Fetch your tools and drive a 
peg into the wall of Sir Philip’s cabin. 

Carp.: Tl do it without delay. 

(Exit Carpenter, right; Merchant following.) 

Merch. (admiringly): ’Tis a fine bird, a rare bird, a beautiful 
singer! 

(Exit Merchant, right.) 

Ship.: A worthy gentleman. 

Cook: Yes, and a good man of business. "Is bargains never 
fail to bring ’im profit. What other travelers ’ave we on the boat ? 

Ship.: The young Squire who was the life of our party on 
the way to Canterbury is ere. You remember ’im, and ’is father ? 

Cook: Yes. What is ’is errand? 

Ship.: ’E refuses to state. I believe ’e is planning something 
dishonorable. 

Cook: *Twould be best to watch ’im. And are there any 
others of our acquaintance ? 

Ship.: Yes, one more, whom we met at the Southwerk Inn. 
The woman of Bathe has been troubled by deafness, and is going to 
seek the advice of French physicians. 

Cook: It promises to be a jolly company. 

Ship.: There is also a page with Sir Philip. 

Cook: ’E was unaccompanied on the pilgrimage. 

Ship. (after gazing into distance): The towers of Dartmouth are 
growing dim. ‘‘The Maudelayne”’ makes fair speed. 

Cook: It will soon be time to dine. I must go down and pluck 


the fowl. 
(Exit Cook, left, limping, carrying cat.) 


Ship.: That cook is a good-natured fellow. I ’ope I can take 
‘im with me on all my trips. 
(Enter Squire from right, quietly, carrying bird cage.) 
Ship.: I greet you, young sir. 
Squire (nervously, concealing cage): Where is my baggage? 
Ship.: I will ’ave it carried to your room. (Aside.) ’E is 
stealing the bird. I knew ’e was a rogue. 
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(Exit Shipman, left. Squire sets cage on floor, and gives bird a 
caraway seed. Bird thereupon sings: ‘‘Ter-oo-le-loo-le-loo.”’ 
Enter Beatrice at this signal, disguised as a page, right.) 

Page: Roger! Is it all safe? I heard the call. 

Squire: Yes, love, we are quite alone. 

Page: To think that we are together, sailing over the beautiful 
blue ocean, to France and freedom! 

Squire: All the world for ourselves just as it was three years 
ago, Beatrice, when you were fifteen, and before I left you to go 
on that long expedition. 

Page: It is hard to believe that we are really here. I fear my 
dear Madame Eglentyne is quite distressed. Her belief in me will 
be entirely shattered, for I am sure she trusted me. Do you sup- 
pose she knows why I slipped away in that manner ? 

Squire: When we reach the French court we will send her a 
message. In it you can say why you prefer my company to hers. 
I am sure she would trust you with Sir Philip. In the meantime 
we will concern ourselves with other matters. I have eyes and 
thoughts for only one. 

Page (after slight pause): How surprised Aunt Isabella will be 
when she sees us, especially since I am wearing this disguise. She 
has begged me to visit her many times, always promising to present 
me at court. Did you ever meet Aunt Isabella ? 

Squire: I saw her once when she was visiting you years ago, 
shortly after your mother’s death, when you and your father were 
living alone. 

Page: She is a dear aunt, and she was always kind to me. 
She comforted me greatly in my sorrow. But she has never 
heard of my father’s death (Paris is so many leagues away, you 
know), and I am sure she would not have wished me to enter a 
convent. 

Squire: Why did you ever consent ? 

Page: When my father died, so soon after your departure, I 
had no friend left, no one to turn to, except Madame Eglentyne. 
She took me away with her into the convent. I was very unhappy, 
but I saw no alternative. I thought you had forgotten me, or else 
had been killed in Picardy. 
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Squire: Forgotten you! My thoughts have been only of you 
every day through these long years. I have toiled for you, I have 
fought for you, I have dreamed of you. After I had given thanks 
at Canterbury for my safe return, I was bent on seeking you. 
"Twas a good angel who sent you on that pilgrimage. 

Page: *Twas Madame Eglentyne. 

Squire: I have seen many fair maidens, but none other found 
a place in my heart. Are you sorry that you left the sheltering 
walls of the convent for my sake ? 

Page: ‘The thought of these days with you was the only ray of 
sunshine to me on the pilgrimage. Last night, in my eagerness, I 
arose at one, and gathering up a few garments I crept softly down 
the corridor, my conscience pricking me the while. It was not an 
easy task to swing open the massive doors, and go out into the dark, 
mysterious night. But I knew you would be waiting, and I did it 
for your sake. 

Squire: Sir Philip and I had been ready with our horses for 
some time, secreted behind the arbor, before you came. 

Page: Never did I have such a wild ride before. The wind was 
cold, and I did not think we would ever reach the boat. 

Squire: Are you still chilled? I will fetch your cloak. 

Page: No! No! That would not be safe. I, myself, will go 
below. 


(Exit Page, right. After pause, enter Wife of Bathe, left.) 


Squire: Good morrow, Mistress Alisoun. 

Wife of Bathe (surprised): Can it be the Squire? You cer- 
tainly look well and ’appy. 

Squire: It is a great pleasure to renew old acquaintances. 
The Shipman spoke so well of his boat when we were at Southwerk 
that there are several of that company here now. 

Bathe: Are you bound for a visit in France ? 

Squire: Iam going to the court. 

Bathe: I am going even farther than Paris. After I consult 
the most famous French doctors, I will go down into Italy. LIintend 
to do everything I can for my deafness. 
Squire: It is sad that you are so troubled. 
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Bathe: Perhaps you ’ave not noticed it. It is only a slight 
affliction, and I try to conceal it. 

Squire: That is right. 

Bathe: However, it tries me greatly at times, and I am going 
to do my best to overcome it. 

Squire: I hope you will succeed. 


(Bird unexpectedly sings: ‘‘Ter-oo-le-loo-le-loo.’’) 
Bathe (surprised): What ’ave you there ? 
(Enter Page, right.) 


Page (astonished at seeing Bathe): Did you call me? 
Bathe: ’Ere’sagentle youth. (Shakes him.) Is’e your page? 
Squire: No—she’s—I— 

Page: Sir Philip, mistress, is my master. 

Bathe: ’Ow long ’ave you been with ’im? ’Ave you carried 
‘is arms in many tournaments ? 

Page: I have known him for three years. 

Bathe: You were not with ’im on the pilgrimage ? 

Page: No. 

(Squire, in the background, is nervous.) 

Bathe: Do you like to joust and fight ? 

Page (after a pause): Yes. 

Bathe: ‘Truly a valiant lad. ’Ow far can you send an arrow ? 

Page: A fair distance. 

Bathe: Is it ’ard for you to speak ? 

(Enter Merchant, left.) 

Bathe (looking sharply at Page): I’ope you will be better com- 
pany next time we meet. (Turns toward Merchant.) Good-day, 
Sir Philip. 

Merch.: Sooth to say, here is Mistress Alisoun. 

Squire (to Page, talking at one side): She suspects you. 

Page: Is not my disguise complete ? 

Squire: ‘To me, yes, but she seems very observing. 

Page: Why did you call me? 

Squire: Before I could remove the bird Mistress Alisoun met 
me and I could not go. The bird sang of its own accord. 
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Page: Let us go. 
Squire: I will be more careful. 


(Exeunt Squire and Page, right.) 


Merch.: 1am on a voyage which I hope will be very advanta- 
geous tome. I have just stored away carefully in my cabin a most 
precious bird, which I am carrying to his majesty, the King of 
France. If it pleases his fancy, he will doubtless give me a fabulous 
sum. It is a small bird with plumage of lavender and white with 
black markings. It is called a Zick-Zack. I found it in London, 
which was very unusual, because its native haunts are in the deserts 
of India and Africa. It was perched in a tree in front of my home, 
and I caught it with a net. 

Bathe: No wonder you take such good care of it. What did 
you say it was called ? 

Merch.: A Zick-Zack. The carpenter has driven a peg in my 
room, and the cage hangs on it. I am sure that no harm can come 
to the bird. The sun is shining on it now, and it is singing right 
merrily. 

Bathe: Ishould like very much to see it. I ’ave ’eard the song 
of one bird on board. 

Merch.: I will fetch the little fellow for you at once. 


(Exit Merchant, left.) 
Bathe: That page is in disguise. 
(Enter Shipman, right.) 


Bathe: O sir, is not this a favorable wind ? 

Ship.: Yes, ’ave you met all the passengers ? 

Bathe: I’ave just been talking to the Squire and ’is Page. ’E 
is a singular fellow. 

Ship.: Im afraid ’e is plotting against us. 

Bathe: That isit. That is why ’e is disguised. 

Ship.: I do not think ’e is disguised, though ’e ’as villainous 
plans. ’E is the same as ’e was on the pilgrimage. 
Bathe: ’E was not on the pilgrimage. 

Ship.: Can you ’ave forgotten ’is songs and tales ? 
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Bathe: Do you mean the Squire? I meant the Page. ’E is 
the one that is disguised. 

Ship.: Oh,the Page! I’adnotnoticed’im. ’E is accompany- 
ing Sir Philip. 

Bathe: ’E seems a delicate lad, and ’e ’as sucha soft voice. ’E 
talks very little, and I could learn nothing of ’is affairs. 

Ship.: ’E is a fitting companion for the Squire. 

Bathe: And what is more, I think ’e is a girl. 

Ship.: It cannot be! 

Bathe: I am sure it is true. She ’elps ’im in ’is crimes. 
What is the Squire planning to do? 

Ship.: ’E will not tell me what is the purpose of ’is journey, but 
I think ’e is a thief! I saw ’im not long ago carrying a bird which 
belongs to Sir Philip, the Merchant. °E was much confused when ’e 
saw me. 

Bathe: I saw ’im with a bird, too, and ’e tried to conceal it 
when I drew near. 

Ship.: It was a very precious bird. 

Bathe: Sir Philip plans to sell it to the King of France. 

Ship.: It will bring a great deal of money. 

Bathe: ’Ow much, think you ? 

Ship.: A vast amount of gold. 

Bathe: Could you go to the court in France ? 

Ship.: Could we gain possession of the bird ? 

Bathe: We will do it! 

Ship.: If you will keep it through the voyage, I will accom- 
pany you to the court of France, and we will divide between us the 
money we receive. 

Bathe: I will secure the bird before an hour is past. 

(Exit Bathe, left.) 
Ship. (rubbing hands): I long to feel that gold. 
(Enter Merchant, right.) 

Ship.: ’Ow is the little bird ? 

Merch.: Quite safe, quite safe. 

Ship.: ’As Charles driven the peg ? 

Merch.: Yes, so that the bird can hang high. 
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Ship.: ’E must need ’ang ’igh to keep out of the way of the 
cook’s cat. 

Merch.: I will watch out for it. 

(Exit Shipman, left. Enter Squire, right.) 

Squire: I have hung the bird in your room. 

Merch.: Does he obey you well ? 

Squire: Every time I give him a caraway seed he utters his call. 

Merch.: Where is Beatrice now ? 

Squire: We have decided that it would be best for her to 
remain hidden as much as possible. I am afraid that the Wife of 
Bathe has penetrated her disguise. 

Merch.: She makes a good page, does she not ? 

Squire: Yes, but I long for the time when we shall reach 
France, and she can lay aside her page’s robes. 


(Enter Page, right.) 


Merch.: Here is our little page now. 

Page: Yes, my lord, how can I serve you? 

Merch.: In no way, my boy, just now. I must go below. 
(Aside) I think you will be undisturbed for a few moments. 

(Exit Merchant, right.) 

Page (with a low sweeping bow to Squire): What is your will, 
master ? 

Squire (rushing up to her): Iam glad you are not a real page. 

Page: My lord, is this not undue familiarity ? 

Squire: Oh, forget that you are a page and be my Beatrice 
again! 

Page: Lamnot your Beatrice. Iam a page (grasping his arm). 
What do you hear? (Creeps behind him.) 

(Enter Wife of Bathe, left.) 


Bathe (slipping behind Squire): Well, what is doing? (Shak- 
ing Page.) Boy, have you found your tongue ? 
(Enter Merchant, right, much agitated.) 
Merch.: Where is my bird? Who has taken away my 
treasure ? 
All: 


Gone! 
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Bathe: No one on board could ’ave stolen it! You must ’ave 
made some mistake. 

Merch.: Itistrue. The cage is empty, and the bird is nowhere 
in the room. 

Squire: You should notify the Shipman, and he will have the 
boat searched. 

Merch.: I can never get another. 

(Exit Merchant, left, clasping head; Squire and Page following.) 

Bathe (calling after): You ought to look in the storeroom and 
inquire from all the passengers. Some one might ’ave taken it to 
sell. 

(Enter Shipman, right.) 


Ship.: What is this commotion? ’Tis not possible that you 
’ave done the deed, and been discovered ? 

Bathe (whispering): They know the bird is gone. They are 
going to search the ship. The bird is in my room now. I will put 
it in a bonnet box, and always keep it with me. 

Ship.: Take good care of it. 

Bathe: The merchant is looking for you. Go and find ’im, 
and ‘unt carefully. 

Ship.: Yes I'll ’unt well in every crack and corner, but ’e’ll 
never see that bird again. 

Bathe: What will Sir Philip think ’as ’appened to the bird ? 

Ship.: I ’ave a plan. It shall be blamed on the cook’s 
little cat. 

Bathe: That is good. While I was catching the bird, two of 
its lavender feathers came out in my ’and. I will fetch the cat 
and bring it, with the feathers, to the merchant. If I tell ’im that 
I found them together, ’e will think that ’is little bird is eaten. 

Ship.: ’Asten, prithee. 


(Exit Bathe, left. Enter Squire, right.) 


Squire: Shipman, we wish your aid. Sir Philip’s bird is gone. 
The cage stands open, and the bird has disappeared completely. 
Someone must have opened the cage. Will you have the boat 
searched ? 

Ship.: I will look at once. 
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(Enter Merchant and Page, right.) 
Ship.: You would best consult all the passengers. “Twas a 
valuable bird, was it not ? 
Merch.: It was. I had never seen its like, outside of a pam- 
phlet, before. It would sell at any place for much money. 
(Enter Bathe, left, carrying cat and feathers.) 


Bathe: What do you suppose ’as ’appened? I found this 
animal in the stern of the boat, with these two feathers by ’im! 

Squire (taking feathers to merchant): Alas and wellaway! Your 
little bird is gone! 

Page: Oh! 

Ship.: Give me the cat. 

Ship. (to cat): ’Ereafter you shall stay in the kitchen. It is 
too expensive to feed you on rare birds. Rats are good enough for 
you. 

Merch.: However, my bird may have escaped, leaving these 
feathers. Let us hunt more. 

(Exeunt Bathe and Shipman, right.) 


Squire: Never shall I forgive myself if the bird cannot be 
recovered. 

Merch.: In no way was it through a fault of yours. 

Squire: I feel that Iam to blame. I must have left the door 
of the cage ajar, since I carried the bird about so much, using its call. 

Merch.: I know that you are not guilty, but neither is the cat. 
Human hands must have removed the bird. 

Page: There is treachery on this boat. I would that we were 
in France. 

Squire: However, let us search thoroughly. I will go this 
way, you look on that deck. 
(Exit Squire, left. Exit Merchant, right. Page hesitates, looks after 

both, and follows Squire. Enter Bathe, right, carrying 
a bonnet box; seats herself.) 


Bathe: I do not feel like ’unting. (Sets box beside her.) 
(Enter Shipman, right.) 

Ship. (crossing stage, winks at Bathe): Im ’unting ’ard. 

Bathe: I ’ope you find it. 
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(Exit Shipman, left. Enter Carpenter, right, searching.) 
Carp.: Iam afraid I ’ave nailed the poor little fellow up in a 
cupboard. 
Bathe: Then’eisdead by now. You should not be so careless. 
(Pushes bonnet box under her chair.) 
(Exit Carpenter, left. Enter Merchant, left.) 


Merch.: I am grieved to think that I cannot show you the 
bird. It was most beautiful. 

Bathe: That is very sad. (Pushes bonnet box.) 

(Exit Merchant, right.) 

Bathe (to bird): You're safely ’idden, my little fellow. 

Bird: ‘Ter-oo-le-loo-le-loo. 
(Bathe is much confused; looks about her, and spreads her skirts over 

the bird.) 


Enter Merchant, right; Squire and Page, left.) 


Squire: It was the bird! 

Page: Where can it be? 

Merch.: I felt that we would find it. 

Squire: Woman, where is the bird? The call was here. 

Bird: Ter-oo-le-loo-le-loo. 

Page (forgetting her disguise, rushes to Bathe, drags her from the 
chair, and brings out the cage): WHereisthedear. (Looking in cage.) 
Give me a caraway seed, Roger. (Roger gives her one. Bird sings.) 

Merch. (to Bathe): Where did you find my bird ? 


(Bathe flees, left.) 


Merch.: Ishe unharmed? (Takes bird.) 

Page: He has merely lost a few feathers. 

Squire: The Wife of Bathe is guilty. I will fetch her. 

Merch.: Iwill aid you. Perhaps she will not wish to come. 

(Exeunt Squire and Merchant, left.) 

Page: I forgot myself and did not act like a page. My dis- 

guise will no longer protect me. 
(Enter Carpenter, right.) 

Page: The little bird is found. 
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(Enter Merchant and Shipman, followed by Squire and Bathe all 
talking.) 

Ship.: ’Twas done for the price it would bring. We did not 
mean to ’arm it. 

Bathe (from rear beside Squire): We meant to sell it in France, 
just as you ’ad planned to do. 

Ship.: And as ’e will do. 

Merch.: I will keep the bird locked in my cabin, hereafter. 

Ship.: You need fear us no longer. *Tis sad our plans did not 
succeed. 

Bathe (to Squire): We did this deed because first we saw you 
carrying the bird, planning, we thought, to steal it yourself. But 
I have learned since (with a significant look at the Page) that you 
used it as a signal. 


(Enter Cook in background, right, carrying cat. Page lays aside her 
disguise.) 

Squire (advancing): That it was, and this is my lady, Mistress 
Beatrice. (Leading her forward. Beatrice courtseys.) We are to 
be married in France. 

Bathe (taking Beatrice’s hands): I knew long ago that you were 
a girl. Iam sure I wish you joy. 

Squire: Our cares have vanished. I shall not miss my page. 

Bathe: ‘Then ’ere’s to a peaceful journey! 

Ship.: It is dinner time. Let us forget our troubles, and be 
merry. 

Cook: A game pie awaits you. 

[Curtain] 


Here ends our simple play, 
Alas and wellaway. 




























SOCIALIZING OUTSIDE READING 


DUDLEY MILES 
Evander Childs High School, New York City 





“But that won’t do. It’s not an outdoor book,” a visitor heard 
one pupil say to another at the end of a recitation. That was the 
way the system worked. The outside or parallel reading was 
placed in charge of a secretary for the class. She copied the roll 
in a little memorandum book. She also knew the general require- 
ment for the book of that month. At the time, the class was read- 
ing Travels with a Donkey, and was accordingly requested to find 
some interesting outdoor book, such as those by Thompson-Seton, 
the Jungle Book, The Call of the Wild. The girl was herself well 
read for her age, but she frequently found it necessary to refer cases 
to the teacher for decision. She was gradually led, however, to 
rely more and more confidently on her own judgment, and to seek 
counsel of older heads only when she felt quite unqualified to render 
a decision herself. Furthermore, she made up programs for the 
successive meetings of the class. The teacher allowed her ten 
minutes two or three times a week for the reports on the reading. 
She made an effort to have every member of the class appear before 
his classmates at least once during the term. She saw to it that 
those who did not deliver the oral report handed in a written review. 
Lastly, she presided over the class during the ten minutes while 
her program was the order of the day. She was instructed that 
for the time being she was the teacher and that she should handle 
the class as she saw fit. 

On analysis it develops that the main feature of the period 
allotted to this work is the review of the book itself. The pupils 
are instructed that the entire report must not consume over five 
minutes. To insure observance of this limit a timekeeper is 
appointed to announce the expiration of the fourth minute and of 
the fifth. At first there is not very much necessity for this austere 
and incorruptible official, but later he has to call down nearly every 
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speaker, so engrossed and fluent do the reporters become. The 
report is made up of parts. An almost invariable feature is the 
summary of the story or explanation, or of enough of it to arouse 
interest in the book. There are several values here. If the whole 
story is given, there is a very beneficial training in discrimination 
and grouping of essentials. To retell in two or three minutes the 
ground plan of The Call of the Wild is not possible offhand. As 
most of the pupils have two or three weeks in which to prepare, 
they have time in which to weigh the relative importance of inci- 
dents and details. But at other times the pupil finds it advisable 
to tell only enough to initiate one into the mystery or to inveigle 
one into the charm of the book. Here the effort is for vividness 
rather than compression. The test is of the vocabulary at the 
student’s command and his sense of plot structure or of narrative 
and descriptive effect. These summaries or introductions also 
give excellent training in speaking. There is an incentive to talk 
so distinctly that everyone in the room can hear every word, and 
so connectedly that no one will fail to understand. There soon 
arises a distinct effort to be interesting to one’s classmates. 

A second feature of the report is the reading of a selection 
which shall in some way be typical of the book or the author. The 
pupil’s appreciation is thus validly tested. He gives a reason for 
singling out this passage, and after completing the oral rendering 
he stands ready to defend the selection. The motive for making 
the choice thereby becomes strong enough to enlist real effort 
from the boy or girl. Of equal value is the actual reading before 
the other pupils. Mere saying over of the words is soon discovered 
to result in indifference and inattention. No matter how faithful 
the teacher may have been in attempts to secure expression in oral 
rendering of literature, the necessity for it can seldom be brought 
home half so effectively as by these voluntary readings before the 
class. 

The third feature of the report varies. Sometimes the pupil 
will be interested in the author. Boys and girls of the second year 
who read An Inland Voyage can in many cases compare Burroughs 
or Roberts as outdoor authors with Stevenson, showing what 
each is interested in and how their descriptions vary. Once in a 
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while you will find an especially intelligent boy who can compare 
the life of some other author, say Parkman, with the man whose 
book has been studied in class. Oftener the pupil will confine 
himself to the book itself. He may like it because of its adventure, 
or its humor, or the novelty of its scenes, or the lifelikeness of the 
characters. Whatever the type of book, he tries to make the class 
feel its quality by a comparison with some production presumably 
familiar to the class, as Treasure Island or Huckleberry Finn or 
Ivanhoe. ‘With some pupils character makes a clear appeal. Odys- 
seus turns up again and again in conjunction with such diverse 
personages as Tom Sawyer and Lobo the Wolf. The scene in 
which Tom has the fence whitewashed somewhat fancifully brings 
to mind the guile of Odysseus in gaining entrance to his own home 
in the rags of a beggar. Once there was so surprising a collocation 
as Emma McChesney and Shylock! Amusing as some of these 
combinations are, there is often valuable individual insight dis- 
played, and nearly always discussion which makes clearer the 
student’s conception of familiar characters. With other pupils 
the incidents make a strong appeal. The fight in the roundhouse 
in Kidnapped is compared with the storming of Torquilstone, or 
the trial in James Balfour with the trial of Rebecca at Tempel- 
stowe. With the more mature students the ideas in the books 
often make an appeal. The Meiting Pot once led to a discussion of 
whether Jew or Gentile were the more open-minded. Some boys 
find in How the Other Half Lives an argument for or against immi- 
gration, and girls have discovered in The Promised Land a new 
definition of ‘‘ American.” 

One additional feature of the report is the appointment of 
special critics for the different phases. One deals with the content 
of the reports. He points out the interest in the new information, 
and the new ideas contributed by the reviewer. Another com- 
ments on the diction and idiom and arrangement of the review, 
pointing out mistakes or obscurities or commending excellencies. 
Another will dwell upon aspects of the delivery, such as slouching 
posture, mispronunciations, failure to speak distinctly or with 
enough variety of modulation and expression, and similar short- 
comings. The class thereby comes to erect standards of effective- 
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ness in oral composition, which they will consider the more valid 
as they, under hidden guidance, develop them from recitation to 
recitation. 

The stimulating nature of the class-hour is evident from the 
sequel to the reviews. Almost invariably, as soon as the scheme 
has been put into smooth working order, members of the class 
request of the secretary, who is serving as teacher pro tempore, per- 
mission to ask questions of the reporter. The questions are fre- 
quently searching. “Will you explain how the passage is typical 
of the book?” ‘Do you think the book would be interesting to 
most pupils in our term?’’ “Do you think the hero acted right 
in such and such a situation ?”” Often, too, there are disagreements 
with the reviewer. One girl thought The Master’s Violin was a fine 
book because it was so true to life! Immediately another girl, 
merely on the basis of the summary and the passage read to the 
class, took issue with her and secured the vote of the class in her 
favor. All of which shows that even such a slip as having Myrtle 
Reed in a class report is not without its compensations. 

There is, besides, a salutary effect on the voluntary reading 
of the students. Books reported on in class arouse genuine inquiries 
out of class hours. They will be read by several other students in 
the course of the following month. In fact, the more intelligent 
members of the group thereby form a little reading circle. One 
girl became so much interested that she began a brief record of 
her reading, wherein she placed for each book the title, the author, 
and a few sentences giving her impressions. 

The larger value has surely not escaped the reader who has 
come thus far through the experiment. The boys and girls develop 
ability to manage their own affairs, and a sense of responsibility. 
When the teacher is late in appearing in class he finds that the roll 
has been taken, the secretary for reading has assumed the chair, 
and the reports have begun with no loss of time. The pupils gain 
confidence and skill in addressing and holding the attention of their 
classmates. School does not seem the cut and dried program that 
it sometimes has to become in drill work. In fine, to a gratifying 
extent these minutes devoted to reports of outside reading develop 
both spontaneity and originality. 








OUR NEW ATHENIANS 


MAX J. HERZBERG 
Central High School, Newark, New Jersey 


For all the Athenians and strangers which were there, spent their time 
in nothing but either to tell or to hear some new thing.—Acts 17: 21. 


May a wee voice of protest be lifted against some of the senti- 
ments so vigorously expressed by Dr. Louis W. Rapeer in his paper 
on “The Outside of the Cup” ?* With a number of Dr. Rapeer’s 
assertions no teacher in tune both with the times and with the 
infinite will fail to agree. Increasing emphasis must be laid by 
the English teacher as by every other teacher on the social factor 
in teaching if he would continue to live in the educational system of 
tomorrow. More careful adjustment to the particular aims and 
needs of the definite boy and girl is likewise necessary. Few of us, 
furthermore, would quarrel with Dr. Rapeer as to the seven aims 
of education—its attention to health, vocations, domestic economy, 
citizenship, morality, right use of leisure, and social service. 

It is, however, in an extreme application of the significant doc- 
trines he enunciates that Dr. Rapeer, it would seem, lays himself 
open to legitimate opposition. One gathers from Dr. Rapeer’s 
statements the impression that practically nowhere else but in con- 
temporaneous literature can legitimate material be found that, in 
his opinion, will satisfy his seven aims of education. “The litera- 
ture selected,” he says, in outlining the English course of the future, 
“will probably be largely modern literature.’”’ Such works as 
Comus, the Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, and the Essay on Lord 
Clive will be displaced. Literary history will not be taught. 
Bruere’s articles in Harper’s Magazine will be found more educa- 
tionally influential than Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. News- 
papers and magazines will apparently occupy people’s leisure 
exclusively, and if not the Atlantic Monthly, then the Argosy will do. 
Altogether, an educational world is to evolve in which the zealous 
teacher will discover his highest possible ideal in Pococurantism. 


t English Journal, V (June, 1916), 379-01. 
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The present writer is no foe to the contemporary note in English 
teaching. He has pointed out in an earlier article in the English 
Journal‘ that it is both judicious and valuable to mingle many 
books of the present day with the ordinary classics assigned for 
outside reading, and that great danger lurks in recommending to 
pupils for their private reading books that are anemic or solely 
of antiquarian interest. The high value of many recent productions 
and of many contemporary periodicals may readily be admitted. 
Jack London, for example, undoubtedly is a figure of literary 
importance, and there is no reason why students need wait a century 
before their teachers recommend to them The Call of the Wild or 
The Game. So, too, that excellent magazine Adventure is most 
wholesome reading, and may easily be used to win adolescent boys 
away from lurid periodicals of inferior character. 

But it need not follow (and here is the issue) that all the writing 
of past centuries or decades is per se without significance and with- 
out appeal, whereas almost anything published within a year or 
two is both valuable and interesting. For one doubts, to take 
specific instances, whether the type of mind that today likes to read 
Snappy Stories will necessarily balk at the Wife of Bathe’s Prologue, 
or that the tales of W. W. Jacobs, good as they are, are intrinsically 
more attractive than those of Captain Marryat. Let us read both 
Jacobs and Marryat. Unfortunately it is true that a certain form 
of academic hypocrisy has in the past often insisted that pupils 
read (or pretend to read) books which the teacher himself has never 
read, and which he would regard it as a punishment to read. But 
the fact that, to the average student, Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 
is dull and Burke’s Speech on Conciliation indifferent need not mean 
that we discuss in our English classes nothing but Harold Bell 
Wright or the latest issue of the “ Pluck and Luck”’ series. 

The whole problem hangs, I am inclined to believe, on a proper 
conception of the course of English and American literature. A 
study of that literature from the historical viewpoint (a study 
which Dr. Rapeer, as has been noted, would be especially reluctant 
to include in the curriculum which he proposes) may be made 
to serve many ends. In the first place, it may become a convenient 


* “Supplementary Reading for High-School Pupils,” English Journal, IV (June, 
1915), 373-82. 
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summary of the important political and social history of the Eng- 
lish and the American peoples. That history is, to a large extent, 
the history of liberty and of democracy, and it is a little hard to see 
how an undeveloped boy or girl (or a mature adult, for that matter) 
can properly assimilate present-day ideals of service without such 
a background. History is generalized experience. Deliberately 
to forego a knowledge of history is an act almost on a plane with 
that of an individual who might try to force himself to forget every- 
thing that he had learned or done except what had occurred within 
the preceding twelve months. The history of the literatures com- 
posed in English inevitably acquaints the student with such land- 
marks in man’s progress as Magna Charta, the age of discovery, 
the great Rebellion, the humanitarian movements of the last century 
and a half, the American Revolution, the evolution of responsible 
government. The student may at the same time gain an intimate 
knowledge of the personality and goal of great democratic thinkers 
like Langland, Sir Thomas More, Burke, Shelley, Ruskin, William 
Morris, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Walt Whitman. What better 
example for Americans zealous for the well-being of their republic 
than the earnest, splendid career of John Milton, of whom Mitford 
says that “his first desire was the freedom, and through that the 
happiness, of his country”’; and of whom Peter Bayne records that 
“his soul’s fellowship was with the great Republicans of Greece and 
Rome, and with the Psalmist and Isaiah and Oliver Cromwell.”’ It is 
none too well known that Milton stands in the direct line of those who 
contributed ideas and phrases to the Declaration of Independence. 

Any great literature, moreover, is a repository of ideas. The 
progress of English and American poetry and essay writing, the 
development of the drama and the novel, these may be made to 
contribute in an important way to the expansion of the student’s 
mind. In literature he may see the growth of manners from the 
rude courage and loyalty of Beowulf to the sophistication of 
Thackeray or the delicacy of Hawthorne. He may observe the 
fundamental conceptions of feudalism, understand the humanistic 
ideals of the Renaissance, sympathize with the deepening of senti- 
ment in the eighteenth century, and later be drawn to nature and 
to humanity with Wordsworth and Bryant, Carlyle and Emerson. 
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That lack of wide interests so prevalent among American youth 
today is likely to be dispelled, partially at least, by an acquaintance 
with the great works and great authors that mark the course of 
English and American literature. 

Literature, finally, and literary biography help to develop 
distinctness of personality. Our modern civilization forces us into 
a single mold. We are too much alike, too much inclined, each 
of us, to be merely vox populi. Literature brings forth streaks, 
sprouts, sports, differences—otherness, if it may so be called. The 
lives of literary men are revealed with a fulness almost impossible 
elsewhere, since in their cases we have a triple fountain of facts: the 
usual information that gathers about eminent men, the zeal of 
fellow-craftsmen to honor the memory of a colleague, and the 
material to be gathered from their own works. As a consequence, 
we obtain a rich and fructifying revelation of personality—the shy 
shepherd Caedmon, rotund and jolly Chaucer, the fine gentleman 
Sir Philip Sidney, the burly figures of rare Ben Jonson and of his 
namesake sage Sam Johnson, the misanthrope Swift, the “wise fools”’ 
Goldsmith and Boswell, quaint De Quincey and impractical Cole- 
ridge, God’s nobleman Sir Walter Scott, dramatic Byron, gentle 
Lamb and gentle Longfellow, the seer of nature Burroughs, the 
much-experienced traveler Kipling, and a hundred others. 

It may be that some of our literary histories have not aimed 
definitely enough at this revelation of personalities and ideas, but 
have unwisely confined themselves to a chronological catch-all. 
The remedy for poorly taught literary history is, however, not in 
an ejection of all literary history from our courses of study, but in a 
wiser conception. Let our literary historians choose for treatment 
only those authors who are of intrinsic and substantial interest, 
leaving others to university students. Let them focus their atten- 
tion on the live man or woman, on his personal traits and his ideas. 
Let them relate names and works to the larger current of the times, 
and let them bring forth clearly the basic notions of our American 
democracy and civilization as they are revealed in the past. Liter- 
ary history might then become a key to unlock part of the past of 
men and make it a treasure for the present—even for those who like 
best that which is hot from the presses. 










































BANDMASTERING THE CLASS-PERIOD 


A. FRANCIS TRAMS 
Township High School, Joliet, Illinois 


The blank space between my title and the opening paragraph is 
for the reader’s explanation of the term “‘bandmastering.” I hope 
to see his comments in a future issue of the English Journal. 
Meanwhile he will have noticed that I did not say “‘recitation”’ 
period. Whatever a class-period may be, it is not a synonym for 
multigraphing a textbook. Why does teacher Dormant assume 
that pupil Secan will evolve any benefit from reciting what author 
Erudio states on page 27? I am sure he has never asked himself. 
Why? Perhaps parent Secan should go to teacher Dormant and 
demand why repeating author Erudio is better for the boy than 
evolving his native ability. ‘The query would be difficult to answer. 
Perhaps it might result in less reciting and more evolving. 

Reciting lessons is just sailing the buoyed channel of knowledge, 
merely following known routes, nonchalantly acknowledging the 
hallmarks of intelligence. That, surely, is not the object of 
teaching. Sooner, rather than later, youth should get into the 
unbuoyed channel of his own mind. There alone can he make any 
discoveries worth his while. But if he would avoid grounding on 
the mud flats at the channel’s mouth, let him find the depths of his 
immediate anchorage, and then, as he pushes ahead up channel, 
take soundings as he goes. Perhaps I have been figurative long 
enough. Let me be specific by citing from experience—you to do 
your own synthesizing. 

On Monday I led Section A in argumentation through four 
paragraphs of Burke’s Conciliation. The pupils were convinced 
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that the author had not changed his position since 1766; that the 
vacillation of Parliament had caused indescribable complications 
in American affairs; that Burke, representing the opposition, had 
been persuaded to take the offensive; that he had drawn up a set 
of resolutions, but had hesitated to present them. Here were 
four definite statements made to an English audience, statements 
which my pupils did not deny. And after I had pointed out the 
significance of Burke’s profound knowledge of coming events, what 
then? Nothing. The pupils had learned the results of his 
prophecy in the grades. Washington had killed the issue Burke 
had discussed; and all we could do was to perform the oft-repeated 
obsequies. The ringing of the period bell was a requiem to the 
passing of a recitation. ‘‘Requiescat,” was the class sentiment. 

On Tuesday we continued what had been a sort of psychic sitting 
on the preceding day. Ignoring our sentiment for yesterday’s per- 
formance, we tried to produce cerebration between the living and 
the dead. I was the medium, but evidently not a successful one, 
for I failed to establish connections between my pupils and the 
spirit of Mr. Burke and his message. There was no common ground 
between them and him, no point of contact for comparing notes. As 
on Tuesday, so in each succeeding recitation to the end of Burke’s 
peroration, each day’s lesson was an unrelated voice from the dead. 
My pupils did not find him nor themselves. What? My fault? 
Your pupils do? Good. You are the very teacher I am anxious 
to meet. Tell me how you do it. 

Do not think I mean to imply that my pupils had not glimpsed 
a well-thought-out argument in this speech during the time we had 
spent upon it. Not at all. I lay no claim to the skill it would 
require to keep boys and girls so busy at the task of looking up 
obsolete words, forgotten dates, classical allusions, biblical indebted- 
ness, as to hide the obvious from them. But even so, it was Burke’s 
argument, not theirs; it concerned what was, not what now is; it 
pointed to what had been done, not to what might be undertaken. 
The adolescent lives on this side of the past. His interest is here 
and now; and the here and now circumscribe his field of a priori 
knowledge. Let him clearly understand the here and now; then 
the was and the yet-to-be will not be unattainable. 
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Once in a moment of unguarded enthusiasm for Burke I asked a 
student of unsuspected individuality what he thought of the almost 
perfect brief of Burke’s Conciliation that the class had just worked 
out. “It is icily regular and splendidly nil.”” When I asked him 
to explain his sacrilege, he came back with: ‘‘Well, you see, I 
haven’t got to the place where I grow old looking backward. I am 
much more interested in what now is and what maycome than in any- 
thing that was.”’ From every conference with a sincere pupil I come 
away, like Coleridge’s wedding guest, “‘a sadder and a wiser man.” 

During the four weeks that I bandmastered Section A through 
Burke, I also played a minor part in the arguments of Section B. 
On Monday we outlined the President’s note to the Allies. We had 
no difficulty in making briefs. My problem was to keep the pupils 
from debating the issue then and there. There were hands enough 
to indicate willingness to contend that the author had, or had not, 
caused indescribable complications, that he had, or had not, taken 
the offensive, that he had, or had not, hesitated to present his views. 
I do not mean to say that the “ Note”’ was of greater value than 
Burke’s Conciliation; I only point out the fact that my pupils 
were dead to Burke and very much alive to the “Note.’”’ In this 
present issue was the lure to further seeking. The ultimate out- 
come was not known; the issue was alive. Here was a problem 
that had not been solved, but it needed solving, and the pupils felt 
themselves equal to the task. 

On Tuesday there was no requiescat to violate, no resurrection 
to perform. The bell had called the recitation, not to a burial, but 
to a wedding. The pupils had gone home and asked father’s opin- 
ions about the ‘‘voice of a neutral.” Here was a subject about 
which fathers had opinions—and the pupils got them. Pretty soon 
fathers began to realize a strange thing: the teacher must be a real 
person! How else would he be discussing real problems? Out of 
this have developed many dehyphenated relations between parent 
and teacher. 

Oh yes, pupils often brought biased opinions to class. But that 
was the point exactly. The teacher, with the class, had to adjudi- 
cate upon conflicting opinions, and from the pros and cons help the 
biased pupils to take a saner opinion back home. 
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I insist that pupils must think themselves into the faith that is 
theirs just as surely as grown persons. Ideas that are forced upon 
them, willy-nilly, destroy all initiative to independent thinking. 
That spells intellectual death. If pupils are expected to grow, to 
develop, under a teacher’s supervision, they must be led to do 
voluntary work. ‘That alone develops them. They must realize 
that when they study, the only thing worth while for them is the 
thing that happens inside themselves. Conscious of that, they will 
keep their real attention turned inward. The bandmastering 
method will not allow pupils to do this. 

Give them tasks in the accomplishment of which they recognize 
more than a process of accumulating mental capital for cold storage. 
See that they find in the work they are doing something that is 
theirs, that they recognize as belonging to them. Once they experi- 
ence a personal relationship to the world about them, the teacher’s 
problem of getting honest work from the pupils is solved. Grades, 
promotions, punishments, must not be the motives for work. Let 
me repeat: work must be voluntary. So often it is not, because the 
teacher is too much in evidence. Like a bandmaster, he stands in 
front of his class and “conducts” the pupil’s activities. If his 
acquired pitch is in A flat, all the pupils must perform in that key, 
not for their own benefit, but for the good of the class, or of the 
teacher; and for neither good will they perform after school days. 
Only by working for themselves, recognizing the fact that they are 
an organic part of the mow as it comes to them day by day, 
will pupils evolve personalities compounded of themselves and 
their experiences. 
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PERSONAL EXPRESSION 


Personal expression is a course of training which recognizes the 
importance and universal application of the ordinary personal relations 
among individuals, and it undertakes to develop facility and efficiency 
in these relations. 

Its claim as a subject for study in the schools is based on the following 
premises: 

1. That human relations in the bulk are of the personal, individual 
kind. 

2. That social efficiency, business efficiency, the pleasures and suc- 
cesses of life, are all bound up in the ability to approach others cleverly 
and to engage them in intelligent conversation. 

3. That tact, good address and good manners, and a pleasing, force- 
ful personality are real touchstones to success. 

If training in this field of personal qualities is feasible, it will yield 
richer returns than we realize from many subjects in our present-day 
courses of study. 

Many of our pupils, even some of the brighter ones, show surprising 
incapacity in all the ordinary social and business relations. Personality 
seems to be almost a negative quantity, and conversation indeed the 
lost art. The reason is not far to seek. While our high-school students 
devote a few hundred hours of well-directed study to their history or 
mathematics, they give practically no time or thought, either in the 
home or in the school, to those personal characteristics which so directly 
and vitally determine one’s standing and success. 

What better can one learn than those things which help him to get 
on successfully with his fellows? “It is not so much a question of what 
a man knows as what use he can make of what he knows.”” The world 
appraises our young people only at what they can say and do in their 
business and social relations. 

Can the school give the specific training which will develop personal 
characteristics to the point where the powers of our pupils, both native 
and acquired, will become more dynamic? Can good address and good 
manners, poise, initiative, tact, personality, and conversational ability 
become the subjects of successful study and instruction? If so, the 
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schools have a new field in which to operate, for the need of development 
in this direction is urgent, and the value to accrue therefrom corre- 
spondingly great. In every capacity of life good personal qualities go 
at their face value. 

The Springfield, Missouri, high school began an experiment five 
months ago to determine the extent to which personal characteristics 
can be developed. There was faith from the outset that the experiment 
would prove successful, but the extent to which the course might appeal 
to pupils and yield them profit was not even suspected. The rather 
exceptional interest shown at first by the pupils was attributed largely 
to the novelty of the exercises, but after an interval of five months the 
pupils both by word and by act show increased devotion to the new 
subject. As to resulting benefits, the pupils, parents, and teachers in 
charge are satisfied beyond their expectations. 

The agencies through which the results are achieved are the following: 

1. A limited number of instruction lessons to impress the importance 
of good personality and conversational ability, to discover the things 
necessary to their development, and to forestall difficulties. 

2. A large amount of laboratory work in the form of group conver- 
sations to lead the pupils out into the form of expression which they will 
have constant occasion to use throughout their lives, and to give them 
facility in it. 

3. The employment of many projects through which the pupils will 
acquire initiative, poise, good address and good manners, personal 
“kemptness,” tact, and good judgment. 

4. Field work, or the out-of-school activities where the pupils apply 
their conversational and other acquisitions. 

5. A study of the personality and conversation of others. 

6. A study of the best literature on these subjects. 

7. Talks to the pupils by those who have special equipment in the 
field covered by this subject. 

Our experiment is conducted in connection with one section of the 
Junior English class. For the conversation work the pupils are arranged 
in groups of five each, the groups being changed once in the course of 
each lesson, and changed for each succeeding lesson. The class meets 
Monday and Thursday of each week. 

The groups discuss in the ordinary conversational way some topic 
of social, civic, or other value; for example, “The Service to the Country 
Rendered by Buffalo Bill and Other Pioneers.”” For a subject of this 
character the pupils are given a few days for preparation. At other 
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times a topic is assigned for extempore discussion, and an occasional 
topic is assigned for light conversation. 

For one of the projects, each pupil was asked to make a new acquaint- 
ance and to report on the manner of doing it. For another, each pupil 
held an interview with a business man and reported results. 

In the field work the pupil embraces many opportunities to put into 
practice his conversational and other abilities. In other words, he takes 
his laboratory with him into everyday affairs. 

Please do not confuse personal expression with oral composition. In 
a class of thirty in personal expression six pupils, one in each group, will 
be talking at one time in the usual conversational way. The group plan 
makes the two fundamentally different. In personal expression inter- 
play among the group members and team work are leading features 
rather than the individual presentation of a topic under more formal 
conditions. The range of topics is also different and much less formal. 
Oral theme-work is public speaking; personal expression, private 
speaking. The latter creates a social atmosphere, giving pupils excep- 
tional opportunity to get acquainted, and through sympathetic group- 
relations extends a helping hand to the timid pupil. Its projects and 
field work bring the pupil into intimate contact with those outside the 
school. Oral composition has no such claim to present. 

So brief a discussion of a new subject must be more suggestive than 
instructive. The pupils in personal expression find a motive in the 
benefits they see ahead in the business and social worlds. They give 
natural expression to themselves and develop just as pupils do in other 
fields where interest and motive are dominant factors. 

The parents who are represented in our experimental class indorse 
the work in strong terms. Visiting teachers (there have been many) 
have left with a single purpose—namely, to see classes in personal 
expression introduced into their own schools. 

No pupil in the experiment class is a doubting Thomas as to the 
pleasure or profit he derives from this new line of work. 

E. E. Dopp 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 


THE NINE RELATIONSHIPS 

My little brother is learning the nine relationships of compound 
conjunctions. These are: 

a) Addition.—One thought may be added to another. Example: 

“T went to the theater, and there I saw Richard Mansfield.” 
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b) Contrast.—Thoughts may be presented in contrasting relation- 
ships. Example: “The deer scaled the hill, but the dog followed.” 

c) Alternation—Thoughts may be related as two alternatives. 
Example: “Either you must go or I shall lose my train.” 

And so on. 

My little brother failed in English. He spends his Saturday morning 
playtime with me now learning the nine relationships of compound 
clauses. He can name over at least five of them, and he recognizes the 
rest. He has trouble, though, in seeing why “The girl was tired, her 
head drooped, she folded her thin hands” is not elaboration instead of 
repetition. In fact, I do myself. But the greater intelligence of our 
distinguished author must know why. Surely these nine relationships 
are profound discriminations—too profound, I think, for a high-school 
Freshman. 

My little brother is only fifteen. Poor boy, he likes such things as 
Charlie Chaplin and hunting rabbits. It is a strange thing that most 
of the boys in this thriving second-class city of Kansas have these same 
tastes. There must be something wrong about them. My brother 
has lived most of his life in the society of school and church. The 
people of our town talk much of the “higher things.” There are 
culture clubs. There are lecture courses. Every winter we hear male 
quartets, noted lecturers, and professional readers. Down at our new 
$125,000 high school they earnestly try to teach him the nine 
relationships of compound sentences. Yet he cannot speak good 
English. And he stubbornly prefers Charlie Chaplin to his assigned 
lesson. 

Perhaps this study of the nine relationships is more adapted to 
advanced students of logic. And yet I wonder, is there a real reason 
for calling “The little girl was tired, her head drooped, she folded her 
poor, thin hands”’ repetition as opposed to elaboration? In English I 
they have learned that elaboration means working out. Is it perhaps 
logical to consider that from the fact of the little girl’s being tired you 
worked out the fact that her head would droop? Or is the only logic 
of the situation the fact that she was tired, and that if her head drooped 
you were only repeating that she was tired? I find it hard to convince 
even a little brother on such soggy grounds. I am almost afraid that a 
real logician might desecrate the conventions of English I and brand 
it superficial. 

But my patient subject is repeating, “Addition, inference, reason, 
correlation—Aw, gee! I can’t git the rest!” 
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One of the reasons he failed in English is that he says “ain’t, 
“git,” “ketch,” “won’t never,” and uses “them” for “those.” But 
there is no time to help him to speak good English; all the class time is 
needed to find out if the boys have memorized the nine fundamental 
possible relationships of compound conjunctions. 

SoI continue. ‘ Now see if you can tell me which kind of a relation- 
ship this is: “Charlie Chaplin is a popular movie star, hence he receives 
a large salary.” (This is an example of inference. I state the fact that 
Charlie Chaplin is popular, then I infer that he will get a large salary.) 

My brother’s face beams. ‘“‘Say,’d you go to the Electric Wednes- 
day night ?”’ 

“No,” I answer. ‘Go on and tell me what kind of a relationship 
that is.” 

“Gee, that sure was a good show! Listen here, Hullen, they had a 
trap door, and Charlie stood behind the screen, y’ know, and when they 
fired the gun, why, he had to work the lever and open—”’ 

“Oh, come on,” I said. “I don’t want to hear about Charlie 
Chaplin. I’m trying to help you get your English. Which kind of a 
relation was that now ?”’ 

His grin gradually disappears. He looks sullen and pouts a little. 
After two trials he guesses the right relationship. After a while he tries 
again to tell me about Charlie Chaplin. I refuse to listen, and nag him 
on and on, over and over the wretched nine relationships. 

We are the Pharisees of art. We want our little brothers to love 
English literature, to enjoy writing and speaking the English language. 
What function can an art have if it is not loved? Our fifteen-year-old 
brothers trust us. They try honestly and patiently to learn the nine 
relationships and any other barbarous imbecility our professional drudges 
may set up for them. But when they meet the human need of 
expression, when they see Charlie Chaplin and want to use the English 
language to tell us about it, to make us laugh, we say no! The im- 
proprieties of Charlie Chaplin are more to us than the boy’s self- 
expression. We cannot make use of his desire to use English effectively 
because that desire is to use it on Charlie Chaplin. That might lead 
to art, but not to the nine relationships. 

It takes no ingenuity to kill a boy’s early artistic impulses. There 
is no loss of dignity in killing the expression of his perhaps clownish self. 
He would like to repicture Charlie Chaplin’s antics just to make us 
laugh. He wants to use the language effectively enough to win a smile 
for the crude art which pleased his sprouting aesthetic impulses. But 
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who would think of giving Charlie Chaplin as a theme subject down in 
our expensive new high school? What an alternative! Far better to 
continue the present pickling process. The vote is for the embalmed 


emptiness of English I. 


HELENA MAXWELL BROWNELL 
Emporis, KAN. 


THE PLAY PRODUCER’S NOTEBOOK 


Pray: Aucassin and Nicolete. Type: Mediaeval romance. AUTHOR: 
Mrs. Marie Warren Potter. 


Unpublished: for parts, etc., address the author, Bronxville, N.Y. RoyA.ty: 
$10.00. 


CHARACTERS: 19 males, 12 females (not all needed). 


ScENES: Two exteriors—a castle garden and a forest; with slight shift, how- 
ever, can be played as one. 


Periop: Twelfth century, France. Time or Action: 1} hours. 


PRODUCTION: 

Amateur—Horace Mann Girls’ School, New York City, March 25, 26, 

IQIS. 
REQUIREMENTS: 

Stage.—As played at the Horace Mann School, with dances of the period, 
requires 30 feet width and 16 feet depth. This gives room for flower 
dance of four girls with nearly the whole cast on stage, and for court 
dance by all. Setting was a forest back-drop, three forest borders, 
proscenium of forest scene to block off the sides of the auditorium. 
Forest drop used as curtain. (Scenery painted by Millard France & 
Co., New York City.) Movable wall or balustrade across stage 
about two-thirds rear; small stone seat right, large double seat with 
back, on dais left, all removed for forest scene, when greenery to 
represent a spring is placed down left center. Lights.—Foots, first 
border white, second blue, third bunches right and left white, two 
stereopticons, right and left, in balcony above stage, for moonlight. 
The play is especially suited to outdoor production. 

Costumes.—Period costumes, after designs by Miss St. Clair Breckons, 
can be made at a cost of $2.50 each, approximately, if material is 
bought in bulk and made up under direction. 

Character.—Aucassin must be handsome, courtly in bearing, imaginative, 
manly; Nicolete, very simple, young, maidenly; Count, mature, 
rugged, stern; Pegofat, strong-featured—an old fighter. 

Expense.—Varies very much with conditions of production. The 
following estimate is based on the Horace Mann production with 
modifications: royalty, $10.00; typewriting of parts, $20.00; 
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costumes, $75.00 (if made as above); make-up, $20.00; scenery, 
as described above, $250.00 for a week’s rental. This, however, is 
excessive; a simple and probably more effective set in flat tones 
could be rented for less, or perhaps painted in the school. Outdoor 
performance would be far better in effect and relatively inexpensive. 


CoMMENT: Unusually charming and artistic; particularly well adapted to a 
girls’ school, as the romantic love element predominates too much to 
appeal to boys. Valuable for its literary associations, and affording 
opportunity for co-operation of departments of French, history, art, 
physical training (fencing, dances), and for library research for customs and 
dress of the period. Considered by those who saw the Horace Mann 
production as the high-water mark of their dramatic undertakings in the 
non-professional type of play. 

Committee has prompt-book, scene plots, color sketches of about half the 


costumes. 
ALLAN ABBOTT 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLuUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


PICTURES FOR USE IN TEACHING LITERATURE’ 


” 


SHAKSPERE: “‘As You LIKE It 


Edited by W. J. Rolfe. Small illustrations, headings, and tail pieces. 
American Book Co. $0.56. 

Temple School Shakspere. 7 illustrations by Dora Curtis. Holt & Co. 
$0.35. 

Holiday Series. Dodd. $1.25. 

Illustrated by W. H. Low. Dodd. Good. $2.50. 

Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. Excellent. 40 color illustrations. 
Doran. (Hodder). $4.50. 

Illustrated by H. E. Wright. Songs set to music. Duffield. $0.80. 

In the Forest of Arden. Illustrated by W. H. Low. Dodd. $2.00. 

Story of. Illustrated by Dora Curtis, in Story of Shakspere’s Plays for 
Children. Dutton. $0.40. 

In Typical Tales from Shakspere Series edited by R. R. Raymond. Num- 
erous illustrations. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 

Swan edition. Several good illustrations. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
$0.35. 

Costume edition with plates for amateur performance. Swan Sonnen- 
schein. 2s. 6d. 

Four prints, 1s, 2s, 3s, 116s. ‘Thompson’s blueprints. 

In the Forest of Arden. Scribner’s Magazine, XL (December, 1906), 
752-61. 


*See the English Journal for October and December, 1915, and April, 1916. 
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Two scenes from play as given at University of Pennsylvania. Book 
News, July, 1904. 

Outdoor scene between Orlando and Rosalind. Book News, May, 1910. 

Seven ages in portraiture parody. Brush and Pencil, 16: 233-320. 

Pleasures and Palaces. Princess Lazarovich Hiebeliowovich. $3.00. 

Several illustrations, 1 colored. Theatre, April, 1916. 

Ben Greet edition. Doubleday, Page & Co. $0.60. 

Rosalind. H. Crosman. Delineator, February, 1906. 

Rosalind. Jilustrated American. March 8, 1890; Harper’s Weekly, 
April 2, 1904. 

Woodland Production. Theatre, July, 1912. 

Some good pictures in New York Times, Shakspere Supplements, February- 
March, 1916. 

*“* MACBETH” 

Rolfe edition. Small illustrations. American Book Co. $0.56. 

Lamb Shakspere for the Young. Macbeth. Illustrated by Helen Strat- 
ton. Songs set to music. Duffield. $0.60. 

Story of Macbeth. Story from S. Series. Illustrated by Dora Curtis. 
Dutton. $0.40. 

Temple School Shakspere. 5 illustrations by T. H. Robinson: witches, 
ghost, Lady Macbeth, and small illustrations in notes and glossary. Good. 
Holt. $0.35. 

Star Series. 8 good full-page illustrations and map in color. Globe 
School Book Co. $0.32. 

Temple Shakspere for Children. Illustrated byRobinson. Dutton. $0.40. 

Swan edition. 9 good illustrations. Longmans, Green, & Co. $0.35. 


PRINTS AND HELPS 


Color prints, 12X14. Act I, Sc. VI. Houghton. $1.50. 

Thompson blueprints. Witches, 126s, 61s, 62s. Camp, 60s. Lady 
Macbeth, 63s. Macbeth, 64s. Glammis, 5086. Death of Lady Macbeth 
12566. Shakspere reading Macbeth at court, 1291). 

Stage setting of Macbeth. 3 illustrations, including banquet. Magazine 
of Art, XII, 98. 

Illustrations of performance at Maeterlinck castle. New York Times, 
September 19, 1909. Book News, November, 1909. Theatre, November, 1909. 

Cawdor Castle. Cosmopolitan, XXIV (November, 1897), 15-20. _IIlus- 
trated in Highlands and Islands of Scotland. A. R. Hope-Moncrieff. A. & C. 
Black. 

They see Macduff’s sail returning. Color front. Scotland’s Story. H. E. 
Marshall. Stokes. 

Macbeth illustrated by E. A. Abbey. Harper’s Magazine, CXII (November, 
1906), 813-10. 

Realization of Macbeth. Independent, LXVII (September 16, 1909), 
644-49. 
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Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth. McClure’s, August, 1908. Also in 
Reminiscences. 

Sothern and Marlowe in Macbeth. New York Times, 1900. 

Macbeth on the Stage. In Century, April, 1911, and in Shakspere on the 
Stage. William Winter. Moffatt Yard. $3.00. 

Coburn acting edition. C. D. Coburn, 1402 Broadway, New York. 
$0.25. 

Macbeth told by a popular novelist. 8 color illustrations by Averil Bur- 
leigh. Winston. $1.00. 

New Stagecraft: illustrated by Josef Urban’s imaginative setting of Shak- 
spere. Craftsman, May, 1916. 

Macbeth in 1763. Theatre, July, 1910. 

A few illustrations in New York Times, Shakspere supplements, February- 
April, 1916. 

Large illustration. Witch scene. Theatre, April, 1916. 

Post card, site of Inverness Castle. Tuck’s postals, 7677, Inverness. 

Post cards, burial place of Scottish kings. Iona, Valentine’s Series. 


“MERCHANT OF VENICE” 


Rolfe edition. Goodwin Sands, Caskets, etc. American Book Co. $0.56. 

Story of Merchant of Venice. Story from Shakspere Series. Illustrated 
by Dora Curtis. Dutton. $0.40. 

Star Series. 8 full-page illustrations. Good. Globe School Book Co. 
$0.32. 

Illustrated with 40 plates in color by Sir James Linton. Excellent. 
Hodder. $4.50. 

Globe Theater Shakspere. Harper. $0.35. 

Temple School Series. 6 illustrations by Dora Curtis. Holt. $0.35. 

Eight good blueprints. Thompson Publishing Co. 

Portia as Judge. Color. Success cover, January or February, 1904. 

Irving and Terry in Merchant of Venice. McClure’s, February, 1908. A 
number of good illustrations. 

Merchant of Venice at Smith College. Illustrated American, January 2, 1897. 

Portia. Color insert. Portia by Millais. Book News, August, 1908. 

Millais’ Portia, in Long’s English Literature. Ginn. 

Shakspere on the Stage. William Winter. Moffat Yard. $3.00. Section 
on Merchant of Venice, Century, November, tott. 

Pictures of various actors in parts. Jllustrated London News, April 11, 
April 18, 1908; September 9, September 16, 1911. 

Illustrations in Shakspere supplements, New York Times, February- 
April, 1916. 

CoRNELIA CARHART WARD 

HuntTER CoLLtece HicH ScHooL 

New York City 














EDITORIAL 


Rather more heat than light has been generated by the dis- 
cussion in the newspapers of the announcement that Teachers 
College will establish an experimental ‘‘modern”’ 
school. This unfortunate condition is due, of course, 
partly to the fact that the idea originated with the 
General Education Board and was first given expression by Abra- 
ham Flexner in a sharply critical pamphlet called The Modern 
School, and partly to the radical curtailment of mathematics and 
the omission of Latin and Greek which are provided for in the new 
curriculum. The vast majority of laymen, to say nothing of 
teachers, still think of education in terms of a vague general dis- 
cipline of the mind to be obtained by dogged application to certain 
studies with small intrinsic value but great reputed efficacy in 
sharpening the wits. As one of the ardent apologists for the 
existing order declared in public recently, they firmly believe that 
the best way to learn to do a thing is to do something entirely 
different. 

The question at issue is a far-reaching one, worthy of the 
excitement which it is arousing, for ‘‘discipline”’ is the cornerstone 
of the traditional secondary-school program. Let it once be 
demonstrated that more and better growth is possible through 
studies intrinsically valuable in the work and play of life than 
through certain of the admittedly “‘formal”’ studies, and reorganiza- 
tion will be demanded at once. The citation of classical authorities 
will surely grow less popular and less convincing, and a general 
shifting of opinion as to ‘‘what knowledge is of most worth”’ will 
take place. 

In advance of exact information as to the plans of Director 
Caldwell and his associates it is obviously the part of widsom to 
withhold judgment. It may fairly be assumed that a trained 
scientist will go about his task with care and discretion. The 
pupils who apply for admission to the school will know in advance 
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just what opportunities are open to them. The results of the class 
activities will be evaluated in every way possible, and no con- 
clusions will be reached until ample data are in hand. The co- 
operation of Teachers College is sufficient guaranty that abundant 
and searching criticism will be brought to bear upon every phase of 
the work. 

Why then the great furor? Is school experience the only sort 
that must not be subjected to scientific investigation? Are we 
committed to the policy of making progress in education only by 
the trial and error of each individual? Are some pedagogical 
dogmas too sacred to be questioned? The unrestrained violence 
of the protestants injures their cause; it suggests to the bystander 
the presence of a fear that the new hypotheses may actually prove 
true. 

A sane attitude toward the classics would seem to be that 
assumed by President Benjamin Ide Wheeler in an address on ‘‘ The 
Social Need of Greek”’ delivered at the University of Chicago some 
years ago. There will always be the necessity, he said, for some of 
our number to study the Greek language in order to interpret to 
us the Greek civilization. Such persons must evidently make this 
study their life-work. A sufficient number at present are doing 
this. In all probability Latin will come to occupy the same status. 
If so, the study of English and of the other humanities must be ever 
better organized so as to maintain a balance of interests in the 
curriculum. As for mathematics, it is conceivable that the develop- 
ment of work in applied science may more than compensate for the 
giving up of a part of algebra and geometry except in the case of 
prospective engineers. 

The point is that an exhibition of cocksure intolerance of experi- 
ment in education is particularly unhappy at this time. There is 
not one chance in a thousand that our school courses will remain 
unchanged year after year while a rapid transformation of our 
social and industrial life is everywhere apparent. Under the cir- 
cumstances investigation, controlled experience, is infinitely better 
than waves of sentiment. And those who let their personal pre- 
dilections cause them to cry out against it are but giving support 
and comfort to the enemy. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE ASSOCIATIONS 
THE NEW SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


At the Southern Conference for Education and Industry in Macon, 
Georgia, March 18-21, a new Southern Association of Teachers of 
English was organized. It will be closely affiliated with the National 
Council. It has set up for itself the following aims: 

1. The investigation and improvement of conditions, methods, and 
results of the teaching of English in its various branches in the elementary 
and secondary schools and the colleges and universities of the South, especially 
as it bears on the development of the practical resourcefulness and efficiency 
of the rising generation. 

2. The cultivation of fellowship, co-operation, and a professional spirit 
among teachers of English. 

3. The securing of more adequate recognition of the importance of good 
English instruction in our educational scheme and a corresponding increase in 
the provisions for the cost and labor involved. 

4. The encouragement of scholarship and research in English among the 
Southern people, especially in the literature and language of their own section. 

5. The fostering of all forms of literary activity, and of creative writing 
particularly, in the South. 


At the first meeting the conference considered these topics: “The 
South Organizing for Better Teaching of English,” “The South and 
the Making of a Better American Speech,” “English Problems in the 
South and Their Relation to the National Council of Teachers of 
English.” 

The whole South is at present awaking to its possibilities, the move- 
ment there being more vigorous than in any other part of the country, 
and the prospect for the success and usefulness of this new association 
is very bright. 


WEST TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 


At a special meeting of the Memphis Association of English Teachers 
held in connection with the West Tennessee Teachers Association on 
Saturday, March 24, the West Tennessee Association of Teachers of 
English was born. The program of the general sessions of the West 
Tennessee Teachers Association had been given a strong trend toward 
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English by W. E. Vaughn, the chairman of the Executive Committee, and 
especially had oral English been emphasized. This will probably be the 
keynote of the work of the new association for the coming year. The 
officers chosen are as follows: President, W. E. Vaughn, West Tennessee 
Normal School; Vice-President, Miss Anna I. Mahler, Central High 
School; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Sue Powers, Whitehaven High School. 


ALABAMA ASSOCIATION 


The Alabama Association of Teachers of English held its third annual 
meeting on Friday, April 6. Of the seven topics upon the program, 
four had to do exclusively with the oral side of English and the fifth 
touched upon it. Other topics considered were folklore and libraries. 

The speech campaign in Alabama is beginning to break out in all 
parts of the state, in schools especially. Three whole counties had 
observed Better Speech Week by April 1. The association is urging 
upon the colleges the recommendation that proficiency in oral English be 
made an entrance requirement. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLIC-SPEAKING CONFERENCE 


The fourth annual meeting of the New England Public-Speaking 
Conference was held Friday, April 13, at the Colonial Club, Cambridge, 
and on Saturday, April 14, at Huntington Hall, Boston. After a business 
meeting and a dinner on Friday, the conference listened to three addresses 
on public speaking from the point of view of the college. The Saturday 
morning session had two topics: “Oral English,” considered chiefly from 
the high-school point of view, and “Vocal Technique,” presented by 
three voice and defective-speech specialists. 


NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The spring meeting of the New Jersey Association of Teachers of 
English was held March 17, 1917, in the rooms of the Y.W.C.A., Newark. 
The weather was very inclement, but nevertheless fifty teachers from 
different parts of the state were in attendance. 

A feature of the program was an exhibition by children of the 
Newark schools of some elementary work in dramatization. The chief 
feature of the program was an address by Professor John M. Clapp on 
the subject of “Dramatics.” His talk was sane, stimulating, and pro- 
ductive of thought. 

After luncheon, the association conducted a Round Table, led by 
Mr. J. M. Dorey, of Trenton, discussing various points advanced by 
Professor Clapp. It was the feeling of the teachers that the state com- 
missioner of education should be urged to request principals and super- 
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intendents, when engaging teachers of English, to see to it that in each 
school at least one teacher shall be employed who has special ability to 
coach plays. 

The officers of last year were re-elected: Professor Charles G. Osgood, 
of Princeton University, president; Professor Charles H. Whitman, of 
Rutgers College, vice-president; Mr. Lindol E. French, of the Atlantic 
City High School, secretary-treasurer. 


J. Mitnor Dorey, Correspondent 





The Commission on Unit Courses and Curricula appointed by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools this year 
presented a report on English which is in entire agreement with, and 
even specifically commends, the report of the Joint Committee on the 
Reorganization of High-School English. This report of the commission 
was approved by the North Central Association. 





More than one hundred high schools took part in the preliminary and 
final contests of the Indiana State High-School Discussion League this 
year. These contests do not take the form of formal debates, but of 
informal discussions in which each participant is free to choose a point 
of view from which to present the subject. The topic this year was 
“Should the United States Adopt a System of Compulsory Military 
Service Similar in Essentials to the Swiss System?’ The extension 
division of the state university sends out an annual bulletin to all the 
high schools containing suggestions for study, suggestive queries on the 
question, and a bibliography of books and periodical literature. It also 
compiles a number of ‘package libraries of the best pamphlet material 
which it lends to the competing schools. 





The annual play of the Northampton High School Dramatic Asso- 
ciation this year is a dramatization of Jackson’s novel The Midlanders, 
made by Edward Richards and Doris Hayes of the class of 1917. 

The Dramatic Society of the Atlantic City, New Jersey, High School, 
presented Alfred Noyes’ Sherwood on March 23, in Keith’s Theater, 
Atlantic City. 





THE PERIODICALS 
LITERATURE AND SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 


In the School World (London) for February, 1917, A. C. Benson, of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, sets forth the claims of literature to 
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consideration in this time when the national stress has thrown the empha- 
sis upon materialistic studies. He says that education has three aims: 
(1) to discover aptitude and capacity; for this a variety of subject- 
matter is essential, both literary and scientific; (2) to reveal to the 
growing mind the conditions under which it lives and will have to live; 
since these conditions are both physical and social, both scientific 
and literary studies are necessary to the fulfilment of this end; (3) to 
develop character; for this he sees the study of literature as the pre- 
dominant instrument. “We are too much disposed to think that 
knowledge in itself is valuable. It is valuable precisely in so far as it 
inspires and animates and trains the mind..... J Apart from expert 
knowledge, no knowledge is valuable which does not mean the kindling 
of interest and faculty. .... What we want to discover is a subject 
or set of subjects which will quicken intelligence and observation and 
sympathy and accuracy..... I do not believe, myself, that any one 
subject can do this.”’ If literature has failed to exert this influence, the 
fault has lain, not in the literature, but in the teaching of it. 


ETHICS THROUGH LITERATURE 


In the English Leaflet for March, 1917, Miss Mary K. Taylor points 
out “Ethical Possibilities in Teaching English.” We ought, she thinks, 
to face directly and discuss explicitly the ethical problems of our boys 
and girls. They may perhaps best be brought up by beginning the 
third-year English study with Emerson, especially “Manners.” To 
prevent the self-consciousness which would lead to insincerity, it is best 
to say, ‘“‘What does Emerson mean?” and then, “Do you agree?” 
rather than to put the ethical question directly at the child. She thinks 
—no doubt correctly !—that after such a beginning of the year’s work the 
children will be easily led into discussion of other ethical problems. 
The paper is worth reading—and questioning. 





A NEW ASPECT OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 

In discussing “Public Speaking Courses in State Universities”’ 

in the Educational Review for February, V. A. Ketcham emphasizes 
very strongly the duty of the state university to train for efficient citizen- 
ship. One of the most important qualifications of the efficient citizen 
is his ability to speak in political and social meetings, without which 
he may have the right ideals and even see clearly the proper solution of 
our political problems but cannot be a leader. Mr. Ketcham emphasizes 
the unreliability of the press as a medium of public discussion, and calls 
attention to the great increase in the number of local meetings as evidence 
that the influence of oratory in our national life is increasing rather 
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than decreasing. Inasmuch as the state is quite dependent upon certain 
speech-requiring professions—notably those of law, legislation, the 
ministry, and teaching—it is the duty of the state universities to prepare 
especially for such vocations. 


OUTSIDE READING AGAIN 


The excuse for W. F. Shaw’s article, ““Some General Principles 
Involved in Outside Reading,” in the Ohio Educational Monthly for 
February, is that he has a definite point of view in regard to this some- 
what threadbare subject, and a definite program for attaining his end. 
“Your outside reading course,’’ he says, “is not primarily for instruction. 
You are trying to cultivate a good taste for reading.”” We should lure 
the pupils on by the reading of selections from desirable books; by 
providing the classroom with many books and magazines, charts, 
photographs, lantern slides; and by avoiding a set of stereotyped ques- 
tions either before the reading or upon report day. Neither should we 
ask for reproductions in large measure, but in the monthly period 
devoted to reports we might have the pupils strive to convince each other 
that the books they had read were worth while, and encourage the record- 
ing in notebooks of selections that particularly pleased the readers. We 
ought always to entertain an honest respect for the pupil’s opinion of the 
books. Incidentally he suggests that the outside reading may be corre- 
lated with other subjects, or with the English studied in class, that the read- 
ing of the first two years should widen the acquaintance of the pupil with 
books, and that in the last two years the pupil should acquire an intensive 
acquaintance with particular authors by reading several books of each. 


REALITY IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR 


H. B. Wilson writes in American Education for March on “Reality 
in English Composition and Grammar.’’ His statement that “the 
needs of successful, mature persons engaged in the ordinary work of the 
world should determine the total content . . . . while the order in which 
the pupils master this content should be determined by the order in 
which they have needs, questions, or problems which can be satisfied 
by the course-of-study materials,” is perhaps the best formulation of 
this very popular doctrine. The grammar, then, must be confined 
to the functional, final, and exact determination of its content being 
possible only after further investigations, such as that by Charters at 
Kansas City. This functional grammar can be made real to the child 
if he is given genuine opportunities for expression—opportunities 
similar to those he constantly meets outside the school—and is shown 
that grammatical errors lessen the effectiveness of his expression. 








BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 
Poetry and the Renascence of Wonder. By THEODORE WaAtTTS-DuNTON. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1917. Pp. 296. $1.75 net. 
Critical essays reprinted, with large additions, from the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
and the Cyclopedia of English Literature. 
Romance. Two Lectures by Str WALTER RALEIGH. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1916. Pp. 84. $1.00 net. 
The author is a professor of English literature in the University of Oxford. 
Greek and Roman Mythology. By Jesste M. Tattock. New York: Century 
Co., 1917. Pp. 372. $1.50. 
A simple, readable retelling of the important stories of classical mythology. 
Quite satisfactory as a high-school reference. 


The Teacher as Artist: An Essay in Education as an Aesthetic Process. By 


HERMAN HARRELL Horne. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 63. 
An attempt to set up an ideal standard for the teacher. ‘‘We may steer by the 


stars.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh: “‘The Shepherd of the Ocean.” Selections from his Poetry 
and Prose. Edited by FRANK CHENEY HERSEY. New York: Macmillan, 
1916. Pp. 109. $0.50. 

Worthy of a place in the high-school library. 

Five Russian Plays. With One from the Ukrainian. Translated from the 
Originals with an Introduction by C. E. BecHHorer. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1916. Pp.173. $1.25 net. 

Contents: A Merry Death, A Harlequinade, and The Beautiful Despot, The Last 

Act of a Drama, by Nicholas Evréinov; The Choice of a Tutor, by Denis von Vizin; 

The Wedding and The Jubilee, by Anton Chéhov; The Babylonian Captivity, by Lésya 

Ukrdinka. 

English Biography. By Watpo H. Dunn. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1916. Pp. 323. $1.50 net. 

A study of biography as a type, largely from the historical point of view. 

Dante. By C. H. GRANDGENT. New York: Duffield & Co., 1916. Pp. 397. 
$1.50 net. 

This biography “‘ presents the great Florentine poet, not as an independent figure, 
but as the mouthpiece of a great period.” 

American Literature in Spain. By JoHN DELANCEY FERGUSON. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1916. Pp. 267. 
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The Influence of Horace on the Chief English Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Mary ReseccA THAYER. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1916. 
Pp. 117. $1.00. 

A Doctor’s thesis at Cornell. Innumerable citations. 


A Bibliography of Thomas Gray. Compiled by CLARK SUTHERLAND NoRTHUP. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1917. Pp. 296. $3.00 net. 


The Contemporary Short Story: A Practical Manual. By Harry T. BAKER. 
New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1916. Pp. 271. 
“This volume accordingly aims to teach promising young authors, whether in or 
out of college, how to write stories that shall be marketable as well as artistic.” 


English and Engineering: A Volume of Essays for English Classes in Engineer- 
ing Schools. Edited by FRANK AYDELOTTE. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1917. Pp. 390. 

In spite of its special appeal there is little in the book that the most bigoted 
apostle of ‘‘culture” would not heartily approve as an assignment in English. 


Southey’s Life of Nelson. Edited for school use by ALLAN F. Westcott. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1916. Pp. 366. 


English Popular Ballads. Edited with an Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 
by WALTER Morris Harr. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1916. 
Pp. 370. 

Shakespeare’s King Richard III. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
A. R. BRUBACHER. New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 203. $0.25. 


Short Stories and Selections. Compiled and annotated with questions for study 
by Emre Kip Baker. New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 263. $0.25. 


The Granta Shakespeare: The Tempest and Much Ado about Nothing. New 
York: Putnam. $0.25 each. 


Oral English. By ANTOINETTE KNowLEs. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1916. 
Pp. 361. 
A text for high schools by a high-school teacher. 

The Elements of Style: An Introduction to Literary Criticism. By Davis 
WATSON RANNIE. New York: A. P. Dutton & Co., 1915. Pp.312. $1. 50. 


A detailed analysis, partly historical, with numerous citations. 


An Introduction to the English Classics. (Revised edition.) By Wrtu1aAM 
P. Trent, CHARLES L. Hanson, and WILLIAM BREWSTER. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1916. Pp. 302. $0.60. 


Minimum Essentials in English Grammar. By May T. Bumpy. Chicago: 

Atkinson, Mentzer & Co., 1916. Pp. 64. Paper. 

An outline without definitions or rules but with blank spaces for writing them in. 
Each topic is assigned to some year of the elementary- or high-school course. Chiefly 
valuable as a means of articulating the work of the different years. Joint Committee 
terminology. 
























HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Public Speaking and Oral English 


Courses in 
Public Speaking, Oral English, Dramatic Interpretation, Voice Training, Special 
Courses for Individual Instruction in Elementary or Advanced Work in Voice for 
Reading, Speaking, or Singing. 
Advanced Courses for Public Speaking or Oral English Teachers—Vocal Technique, 
Interpretation, Principles and Methods in Teaching. 





Instructors 


Proressor I. L. WINTER, Dr. JoHN M. BREWER, Mr. C. W. CHENOWETH, Harvard University; 
Proressor E. D. SHuRTER, University of Texas; Mr. C. H. Woortsurt, formerly University of 
Illinois; Proressor B. C. VAN Wye, University of Cincinnati; Proressor G. McF. McKr, 
University of North Carolina. 


Send for special pamphlet, explaining these courses 


SECRETARY, HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 














UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 18 to AUGUST 10, 1917 





A greatly increased offering of courses: Languages, Mathematics, 
Sciences, Technical Training, Art, Music, etc. 

Special courses in Coaching Athletics. 

An attractive program in English Literature—Survey Courses, 
American Literature, Shakespeare, Old English, Chaucer, Nineteenth 
Century, Contemporary European Drama, etc.; Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Courses in Composition and Public Speaking; Teachers’ 
Courses in Literature and in Written and Oral Composition. 

Special series of lectures of interest to Teachers of English. 

Enlarged provision for summer graduate work leading to the 
Master’s degree. 





For information and catalog address 


Director K. C. BABCOCK, Urbana-Champaign 




































